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HE YEAR 1937 was the best bank- 

ing year for English banks since 
1930. Advances to customers — the 
banks’ most profitable business — in- 
creased substantially, in every case larger 
profits were made and, in four cases 
out of seven, increased dividends or 
bonuses were declared. The insurance 
industry continued to expand and fresh 
records of life business were reported. 
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TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 


Authorised Capital £200,000. Issued and fully paid 
£150,000. Reserves exceed £110,000. 


Directors : 
The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman) 
Director, Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 
. H. BATTY, Esq. 
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Director, Guardian Assurance Company, Ltd. 
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BANK-INSURANCE UNITS provide an investment, involving no 
personal liability in respect of uncalled capital, in the shares of 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. Particulars may be obtained 
and Units may be purchased through any stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated initial yield is from 332% to 4% 











The range of investments permitted by the Trust 
Deed comprises the Stocks and Shares of the com- 
panies listed below. The composition of the Trust 
Fund on 24th February, 1938, is also given and 
shows the percentage of the total value of the Trust 
Fund represented by each holding. 
% of Fund. 
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Good Design 
makes for dependability 
VUNDUATVUUUANUAI 
















i‘ the busy world as we know it to-day 
we may sometimes fail to notice those who, 
fearful: of approaching blindness, timidly 
stretch out their hands for help. Yet, 
having noticed, who is there among 
us who would brush those hands aside? 




















Although their work will never be shown at the 
Royal Academy, we employ a number of artists. On 
their drawing boards ideas become visible in black 
and white, later to be converted into solid, three- 
dimensional metal and put to stringent practical tests. 
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LIVING IN A HUT 


a motherless little girl and 
her father of sixty, unem- 
ployed and ill. He must 
go to hospital to have his 
leg amputated—who will 
help THE WAIFS & STRAYS 
: SOCIETY to give a home 
to Pat, who is_ nearly 


| | RION sails 
lum tT: : on April 14 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, Old Town Hall, TO PHILIPPEVILLE, ALEXANDRIA, 

Kennington, S.E. 11. BEYROUT, FAMAGUSTA, — SANTORI\, 
ATHENS AND TANGIER. 


22 Days - + « from 42 Gns. 


on May 7 


TO TANGIER, RHODES, _—ISTANBLUL, 
ATHENS, CAPRI, NAPLES. 


20 Days . . . from 38 Gns 





Ten other cruises from May to August 
by Orcades & Orion. First Class on'y. 


Four cruises in July and August by Orford. 
First and Tourist Class. 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


Please call or write or telephone for booklets. 


Managers: Anderson,Green&Co.,Ltd.,5,Fenchurch Ave.,London,E.C3 
West End Offices: 14 Cockspur St.,S. W -L&No.1 Australia House, W.C2 


Telephones: MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 or Agenis 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


was just possible, as The Spectator went to press last 

Thursday, to add a mention of the plebiscite on Austrian 
independence which the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Schusch- 
nigg, had announced on the previous day. By Friday night 
Austrian independence—which Herr Hitler in July, 1936, 
and again at Berchtesgaden a month ago, had pledged himself 
to respect—had been obliterated, Dr. Schuschnigg had been 
driven from the Chancellorship, and the swastika was flying 
over the historic Ballhausplatz at Vienna. Not even a shred 
of justification for an act of violence unprecedented in modern 
European history can be urged. It was clear that Austria 
would, on a free vote, declare against union with Germany. 
What else could be expected of a country where Roman 
Catholics and Socialists form a clear majority of the popula- 
tion? Therefore the plebiscite must be averted. Dr. 
Schuschnigg agreed to postpone it. That was not enough. 
His resignation was demanded in the form of an ultimatum 
from Berlin. The Nazi Minister of the Interior, Dr. Seyss- 
Inquart, assumed the Chancellorship and under pretext of 
internal disturbances—which the Austrian Nazis took care to 
foment effectively—invited Herr Hitler to send in German 
troops to keep order. They arrived with a speed, and assumed 
their stations with a precision, which spoke of long preparation 
for such an enterprise, and by Saturday the occupation was 
complete. Austria fuit. 

* * * * 

The effects of the obliteration of Austria are beyond 
prediction. Germany is delirious with enthusiasm and the 
British protest against the Tape of Austria was rejected by 
the German Government in language nearer the offensive 
than the diplomatic. Germany’s frontiers now march with 
Italy, Hungary and Jugoslavia. German troops are facing 
Italian frontier-guards on the Brenner, a development Signor 
Mussolini, for all his renewed protestations of devotion to 
the Rome- Berlin axis, can hardly be contemplating with 
equanimity, Prince Konoe has telegraphed to Berlin congra- 
tulations on a rape for which Japan has provided some 





admirable models. As for Czechoslovakia, her western 
provinces now form a narrow promontory thrust into German 
territory. It is in that promontory that the Sudetendeutsch 
(the German-speaking Austrians embodied in Czechoslovakia 
by the Peace Treaties) have their homes ; two-thirds of them 
are hostile to the Government at Prague. The dangers of 
that situation are patent everywhere ; so, no less, is its bearing 
on European peace in view of the pledges of France and 
Russia to come to Czechoslovakia’s help if she is attacked by 
Germany. Our own Cabinet is still hesitating whether to 
associate itself with France and Russia; there seems some 
prospect that the conviction that such action would prevent 
a further German coup may prevail. Meanwhile heavily 
increased expenditure on armaments in every country seems 
inevitable, for when Great Powers make force the only 
arbiter the rest of the world must protect itself or submit. 
* * * * 

France’s New Government 

While Herr Hitler was invading Austria, France was 
without a Government; and not even that decisive act 
was sufficient to bring into being the Government of National 
Union which is the only effective answer France could 
make to it. M. Blum once again failed to form the Cabinet 
extending “from Marin to Thorez” which he desires and 
France needs ; the reason for his failure, at such a crisis, is 
probably that the Right and Centre have only to wait a 
little longer to secure a National Government which excludes 
the Communists. M. Blum’s present Cabinet of Radicals 
and Socialists has no firmer foundation than the rapidly 
disintegrating Front Populaire; by common consent it 
can only be a stopgap, of short duration, and prepare for 
the union sacrée, headed perhaps by M. Blum but more 
probably by the War Minister, M. Daladier. The most 


important changes in the Government are the exclusion 
of M. Chautemps, whose surprising resignation still requires 
explanation, and the inclusion of M. Paul-Boncour as Foreign 
Minister instead of M. Delbos. 


The change is significant, 
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because M. Paul-Boncour is distinguished by his profound 
faith in collective security, his opposition to the policy of 
non-intervention in Spain with which M. Delbos is identified, 
and the belief that, when necessary, France may and must 
pursue her foreign policy in independence of England. 
The course of events in Spain may bring non-intervention 
to an end, but it must be remembered that M. Blum was 
the father of the non-intervention policy. 
x x * * 
Moscow Justice 
The Russian trial, having run its appointed course, ‘has 
ended in the execution of 18 of the accused and the imprison- 
ment for long terms of the remaining three. Given the 
confessions of the accused, no other sentences could be 
expected or justified, but no one outside the U.S.S.R. can 
place the smallest confidence in the evidence, much of which 
reeks of the police spy and agent provocateur. The most 
interesting and noteworthy feature of the trial was the account 
given, by Bukharin and others, of the long policy of opposition 
adopted by Bukharin, Rykov and their collaborators, from 
the date of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, to the forcible 
collectivisation of agriculture, and afterwards to Stalinism 
in general and Stalin in particular. It is significant that, 
while political opposition was firmly and sometimes proudly 
admitted, the confessions at moments faltered, hesitated, 
and even turned into denial, when definitely criminal charges 
were brought. Foreign observers will ask whether political 
opposition, even though under Soviet conditions it easily and 
logically degenerates into conspiracy, merits death; what is 
certain is that in the present condition of the U.S.S.R. and 
the régime no other punishment is conceivable. The internal 
weaknesses of the U.S.S.R. are now dangerously exacerbated 
by the rise of Fascism; from such dangers an opposition 
can hope to draw great advantage. In such a crisis, which 
conceivably endangers the very existence of the Soviet Union, 
it is not surprising if both the régime and its opponents resort 
to methods which profoundly shock foreign observers. 
* * * * 
General Franco’s Advance 
In the last week the Spanish insurgents have occupied 
2,000 miles of Government territory in Aragon, and trans- 
formed the Government’s salient at Belchite into an insurgent 
salient at Alcafiiz, only forty miles from the Mediterranean 
and twenty from the nearest point of the Catalan frontier. 
It seems now within their power to divide Catalonia from 
Government Spain, crush Catalonia, and advance to the 
Pyrenees. The Government is certainly nearer to defeat 
even than during the attack on Madrid in the first months of 
the year. The manner and the rapidity of General Franco’s 
advance may seem to confirm the Republican reports ‘that 
in recent weeks he has received heavy reinforcements of 
troops, aeroplanes, and guns from his foreign allies; but 
an alternative explanation is that the insurgents’ northern 
army, after delaying to reconquer Teruel, has now been 
thrown into the scale effectively. For the moment the advance 
has been checked, but unless the Government receives 
aid from France it seems probable that he will carry it to a 
successful conclusion. General Franco’s success is of an 
importance which is certainly not confined to Spain. It 
constitutes a threat of the gravest kind to France’s security, 
and may overthrow the present French Government. Our 
own Government appears to have submitted to delays in 
the Non-Intervention Committee sufficient to allow the 
Italians in Spain to finish their work before any practical 
measures for their withdrawal are taken. 
* * * *x 
Poland’s Neighbours 
It is hardly by accident that trouble has flared up between 
Poland and Lithuania at this moment. It is true that a 
frontier conflict, in which a Polish guard, who for some reason 
was on the Lithuanian side of the line, was killed. Such 
things have happened before, and there is an established 
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machinery for dealing with them locally. But Poland 
signs of wanting to.use the episode for settling Telations yi, 
Lithuania once for all. What that may involve is suffig 
suggested by the fact that Lithuania is a recognised pp,’ 
of Russia and a standing object of hostility to 
owing to the treatment of the German population of the pon 
of Memel. On the other hand, the obduracy of the Lithy. 
anians in keeping the frontier between their coup; and 
Poland closed since the seizure of Vilna by the Poles cighters 
years ago is without excuse, and if Warsaw can secur jg 
opening by any legitimate means, so much the better, Th 
ancient dispute about Vilna could be argued out indefinite): 
it need only be observed that the fact that a Polish Genes 
seized it by a coup de main, at a moment when the tide of 
warfare had been ebbing and flowing over it for months, dog 
not for a moment give the Lithuanians a good title to 
They will never regain it except with the help of Russi 
in other words, except as the result of a European war, \j 
one expects Lithuania to acquiesce formally in Poland’s soye;. 
eignty over Vilna, but it is fully time the anomaly of the clos 
frontier was ended once for all. 
* * * * 

The American Trade Treaty 

The negotiations for the Anglo-American trade treaty hay 
been subjected to severe criticism by New England Congres. 
men this week. Their criticisms were founded on argumens 
which are, and will be, urged with equal force and determin. 
tion by private interests in this country ; and Mr. Cord 
Hull’s reply is a model of how they should be answered, 
The Secretary of State emphasised especially the effect of 
the treaty in stabilising and improving economic relation, 
and hence in producing an invaluable alleviation of the inter 
national situation. In the present critical condition ¢f 
Europe the agreement may seem too indirect and gradual; 
method of achieving peace ; but if there is to be any lon. 
term policy for resolving the world crisis it is in sud 
instruments that it can be found. Fortunately, the trade negotie 
tions have powerful supporters on both sides of the Atlantic; 
it is gratifying to find Lord Beaverbrook, in the Eveniy 
Standard, urging with great force the arguments in favour d 
the treaty and declaring that, in the case of America, as of th 
British Empire, an exception should be made to the two grea 
rules of Isolationism and Protection. Lord Beaverbrod 
emphasised the exceptional importance of the Treaty ly 
explaining its immediate and beneficial effect on nearly haf 
the trade of the world; and his arguments are the mor 
important because of his influence on many who would other 
wise tend to oppose the negotiations. 

* * *« * 





Air Estimates 

The Government on Tuesday indignantly rejected tk 
Opposition’s demand for an enquiry into the military sié 
of the Air Ministry. The Opposition based many of it 
arguments on the inefficiency in the administration of avi 
aviation shown in the Cadman report; on the same fac 
the Government based the rather unconvincing conclusioa 
that the Air Ministry had done one job badly because d 
its tremendous energy was being devoted to doing anothtt 
one well. In fact, the Government, in spite of the confident 
it showed in the progress of Britain’s rearmament in the ai, 
hardly succeeded in removing the uneasiness which is fel 
on the subject, though it is true that by now the Air Minist) 
is in a position to fulfil its programme. But the statemetl 
that the Air Force, with between 1,500 and 1,750 first lin 
machines, is the equal, in quality and quantity, to that d 
any country in the world, is difficult to reconcile with equal 
confident assertions made by others that Germany has é 
superiority of 750 machines and almost double Britain’s pit 
ductive capacity. The Government’s record in calculatit 
Germany’s air force is not a good one. And it is interest} 
to notice the reports of the enormous improvement in tt 
new German Messer-Schmidt aeroplanes that have jatel 
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showy HE arrived in Spain. It is doubtful, however, whether, if 
Ons wig MM geficencies exist, the Air Ministry is wholly or even chiefly 
ficient) Hp blame; it has no means of compelling private firms to 
| pray: HA ghom it gives work to keep their contract-dates. 


rerMany * * * * 


Bi pudget Prospects 

ty ang With the end of the financial year approaching, the nation’s 
eighies ts have already shown a surplus of revenue over ex- 
lite j ture of £286,989, which, taking account of disburse- 
. Th ments for sinking fund, means a true realised surplus of 
finite 10,156,738. Provided that in the remaining weeks revenue 
Genen and expenditure reproduce those of last year, there should 
tide be (omitting borrowings for defence) a Budget surplus of 
hs, dog Me £128 millions. In any normal year the taxpayer would 
le toi, review the nation’s accounts with satisfaction and promise 


himself some relief next year, but, owing to rising expenditure 
on arms, he is more inclined to fear increased demands next 


ar 
y Pi than to rejoice over the present surplus ; there are confi- 
 cloxj dent predictions that income tax will rise to 6s. The Econo- 


mist calculates that expenditure to be met out of revenue next 
yeat will be £940 millions, which has already been exceeded. 
Allowing for the natural buoyancy of the revenue and for 
“automatic ” increases, the Chancellor’s resources may be 
nised to £910 millions, leaving a sum of £30 millions which, 
in whole or in part, must be obtained from increased taxation. 
Itcan be found, without severe sacrifices ; but, in view of the 
purpose which makes it necessary, it will not be found gladly. 


* * * * 
Prisons of To-day 


Persons of a pacific temperament might in these troubled 
days be disposed to view with favour a temporary seclusion 
behind the walls of Dartmoor Prison, and that impulse would 
be stimulated rather than otherwise by the report of the 
Prison Commissioners published on Wednesday. Though 
the report deals, properly speaking, with 1936, in which year 
the number of male prisoners was five thousand less than in 
the year preceding, reference is made to reforms of later date, 
in particular to the extension of earning schemes to all convict 
prisons, Though the average earnings are small—about 
1s, 6d. a week—the expenditure of that amount at the newly- 
established prison canteens gives a quite disproportionate 
satisfaction, and the interesting observation is made by the 
Commissioners that since earnings are based on results 
ptisoners themselves look after the quantity of output, leaving 
the instructors free to concentrate on quality. Comments 
on changes at the women’s prison at Holloway, notably the 
abolition of unsightly prison uniforms and the segregation 
of the younger prisoners in. a new wing, with gardens for 
them to work at, indicate that humaner treatment, so far from 
being a concession to sentimentalists, is of the highest value 


aty have 








fo in relation both to discipline and to ultimate reformation. 
fs Unfortunately increased expenditure on armaments must 
f ci inevitably postpone one urgently needed reform, the erection 
‘te of three or four new prisons in suitable surroundings to take 
usin the place of certain gaols completely obsolete in the light of 
sf modern standards. 

* * * * 
nother 
dene “The Spectator’s ” Spring Number 
aim = The annual Spring Number of The Spectator will be 
s fet published next week, and will include special articles by 
nistty Patrick Monkhouse on “A Peak-to-Scotland Footpath ” ; 
mest ° The Boat Race,” by E. E. D. Tomlin (who rowed for Oxford 
t li #01935); and a story by Robert Graves. There will be an 
at (f™ larged literary section, and among other contents, Lord 
aly Snell, who has just retired after four years’ chairmanship of the 
gs if L.CC., will write on “ London’s Parliament”; Professor 
pie Emest Barker on “The Bible and the English People” ; Dame 
ating i Edith Lyttelton on “ Some Dataon the Supernormal ” ;. Derek 
stig im Verschoyle on “ Religious Discrimination in Ireland” ; and 
) te OM the Under Thirty page Dr. Edwyn Bevan will reply to 





this week’s article on “‘ Can I Be a Christian ? ” 








The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: One thing is 
clear. Within the next few days the Prime Minister must 
restate the foreign policy of Great Britain. What that 
policy should be was the question to which the House of 
Commons at once addressed itself after Mr. Chamberlain 
had given his narrative of the week-end’s events. No one 
suggested that it was possible to proceed by force to the rescue 
of Austria. But should we announce our definite intention 
of proceeding to the assistance of the next victim? The 
House showed that it was not in the mood to tolerate any 
ambiguity on this issue. Mr. Amery was expressing the 
thoughts of a great many members on all sides when he urged 
that the one thing that would certainly mean war was for this 
country to go on havering, half-encouraging Czechoslovakia, 
half-encouraging France with the idea that we stood behind 
her, and half-encouraging Germany to think that we would 
back out. “ Let us either make up our minds that we must 
stand out, and let everybody concerned know it, or let us say 
to France, Czechoslovakia and Germany, in language as plain 
and simple as we can make it, that the first German soldier 
or aeroplane to cross the Czech border will bring the whole 
might of this country against Germany.” 

* * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s decision, whatever it may be, will not 
only have a profound effect upon the European situation. 
In all probability it will also determine the course of British 
politics for a long time to come. The House of Commons 
during the debate presented a spectacle of absorbing interest. 
Mr. Churchill delivered one of the most powerful and 
convincing harangues of his career. It was a complete and 
masterly statement of one of the two alternative policies open 
to the British people, namely, a return to the Covenant of 
the League. ‘‘ What is there ridiculous,” he demanded, 
** about collective security? The only thing that is ridicu- 
lous about it is that we have not got it.” Naturally this 
speech was punctuated with constant applause from the 
Opposition benches, but it was received with ominous silence 
by most of those who sat behind Mr. Churchill. For two 
years past many of the Conservatives have been preaching the 
impracticability of a collective system. Now they are faced 
with the prospect of having to re-adopt it and naturally enough 
they are full of misgivings. Whatever he decides, Mr. 
Chamberlain will no doubt be followed by the great majority 
of his party. But he has to choose between alienating his 
right or his left wing. The latter course would undoubtedly 
create a deep cleavage in public opinion and would make it 
exceedingly difficult for the Opposition parties to co-operate 
in the renewed national effort for which the Prime Minister 
appealed. 

* * * * 

It seldom happens that the critics are provided with so 
much powder and shot as was furnished by the report of the 
Cadman Committee. Both on Tuesday and Wednesday 
they made good use of it, and the Front Bench underwent 
two of the severest bombardments that it has expefienced 
in this Parliament. It is true that military -aviation was 
outside the Committee’s terms of reference. The Prime 
Minister indeed went so far as to suggest that the reason 
why civil aviation had been neglected was that the Secretary 
of State was obliged to give his whole attention to the military 
side. But as Sir Hugh Seely and Sir Stafford Cripps both 
pointed out, it seems improbable that inefficiency in one 
branch of the department’s activities is likely to be accom- 
panied by super-efficiency in the other. The most effective 
back-bench contribution came from Lieut.-Colonel Moore- 
Brabazon. Having looked forward to the time when we 
should receive a note from Herr Hitler asking that Sir Oswald 
Mosley should become Home Secretary in charge of the police, 
he went on to give his opinion that if an inquiry had been 
wanted on civil aviation it was wanted a hundredfold more 
on military aviation. 
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AFTER AUSTRIA——? 


ITH the manner in which Herr Hitler’s annexation 

of Austria to Germany was effected we are no 

longer concerned, except as an ominous object-lesson. 
The blow was dealt by a Government that knows no 
morality but force and recognises no judgement but what it 
passes itself in its own cause. It was a violation of repeated 
pledges and it makes every future undertaking given by 
Germany worthless and irrelevant. Contact will still 


have to be maintained with her, and conceivably some - 


day agreements made with her, but only such agree- 
ments, if any shape themselves, as it is obviously to 
her interest to observe and to her detriment to violate. 
Last Sunday’s stroke was manifestly the fruit of no 
sudden decision. The swiftness and the astonishing 
efficiency with which a detailed programme of occupation 
was carried out make any suggestion of sudden improvisa- 
tion fantastic. There can be little doubt that the purge of 
those German generals adverse to external adventures 
was the first move in the studied plan, the Berchtesgaden 
interview the second, and the Schuschnigg plebiscite 
an opportune occasion for the firing of the train. 

On one point there must be no misunderstanding. 
To a union between Germany and Austria by a free 
decision of both peoples no reasonable person in this 
country could have offered opposition, no matter how 
the text of the Treaty of Versailles may read. There 
was a time when both countries did desire that union, 
and it might well have been better for both if it had 
been accomplished then. But since Germany became 
a Nazi State in 1933, still more since the Austrian 
Chancellor, Dr. Dollfuss, fell victim to Nazi assassins 
in 1934, the one dread of the majority of the Austrian 
people has been absorption by their powerful neighbour. 
Herr Hitler knew that well. He knew that the plebiscite 
announced by Dr. Schuschnigg, in which the people 
was called on to express its views on the simple and 
elementary question of the retention of its independence, 
would be fatal to his plans. Hence his decision to 
invoke the favourite weapon of force, which in the 
circumstances had not to be carried beyond the threat 
of force. If Herr Hitler really believed for a moment 
that ninety per cent. of the Austrian people favoured 
union, nothing should have been more welcome to him 
than the plebiscite. But it has been as clear in Berlin as 
in London that the decision would be for independence. 
So Hitler struck. 

What of the future? This must never be forgotten, 
that if aggression is contemplated the advantage is 
always with the aggressor. He can mature his plans 
in the secret of his heart, or in a circle of his closest 
intimates, and choose, or make, the occasion that suits 
him for sudden action. Against that there is no pro- 
tection except the desperate and unjustifiable expedient 
of a preventive war, or the mobilisation of an over- 
whelming force to resist aggression anywhere. It is to 
the latter course, in whatever form, that half the nations 
of Europe are being driven—to the utter economic ruin 
of the continent even if actual war is thereby averted. 
But is Herr Hitler an aggressor still, or is his ambition 
satisfied ? No one can tell. Elaborate assurances have 


in the last few days been given by Berlin to Prague— 
and their value is fixed by the assurances given not 
two years ago by Berlin to Vienna. - At the seme time 


Austria is no doubt a special case. It was a Germs, 
speaking country and Herr Hitler’s native land, Hi 
mind has been set from boyhood on its reunion With 
Germany itself. Whatever designs he may hath, 
against Czechoslovakia, they are of a different Order 
from his designs on Austria. But Herr Hitler, and gij 
more Field Marshal Goering, have been eloquent a 
Germany’s rédle-as protector of the Germans outside ty 
Reich. What does that portend? There are Gem, 
under Italian sovereignty in the Southern Tyrol; Germay 
under Polish sovereignty in Silesia; Germans unde 
Rumanian sovereignty in Transylvania. Prague js py 
the only capital where anxiety need be felt today, 

It does not follow that any immediate stroke againy 
Czechoslovakia is impending. Herr Hitler has never askej 
for more than autonomy for the Germans in Bohemi, 
and they have been given a considerable measure of 
already. The Czech army and air force are stroag anj 
would certainly fight, and certainly be supported at ong 
by France, and perhaps by Russia, with its highly-. 
veloped air-arm. Herr Hitler has never so far attempted 
anything but bloodless victories, and he knows that j 
he attacked Czechoslovakia the battleground would 
the home of the Bohemian Germans. It might & 
simpler and hardly less effective to force concession 
from Dr. Benes’ Government through the economy 
pressure which the establishment of Germany « 
Czechoslovakia’s southern as well as her northern ai 
western frontiers will enable him to exert. If, whid 
is by no means certain, he has another victim already 
marked down for domination or penetration—it is ng 
clear that he aspires to rule non-German populations 
it may well be Hungary, which would carry the econom 
investment of Czechoslovakia a long stage further. Andi 
would not be difficult to achieve that by means whid 
would give no excuse for external opposition. 

But what prospect is there of external opposition 1 
Germany’s ambitions in any case? The answer to thi 
depends on the critical decisions to be taken by th 
British Cabinet—a Cabinet most gravely weakened, 
nine men out of ten must realise now, by the absences 
Mr. Eden, and a Cabinet which could still be en 
mously increased in strength by the inclusion of M. 
Churchill. There will, of course, be no such inclusity 
unless the Cabinet reconciles itself to adopting the polig 
for which Mr. Churchill stands. But the barren 
of any alternative to that policy grows clearer evel 
day. No nation, not even our own, can count @ 
success if embroiled with Germany today. Let 5 
then, it may be rejoined, avoid at all costs embroilmet 
with her. To purchase temporary immunity that W 
might be possible; meanwhile Germany would & 
growing steadily stronger and could choose her time i 
turning north-west as she chose it for turning south-ta 
Moreover, France is pledged to fight if Czechosiovalt 
is attacked, and it has never been seriously contenttl 
that we could hold aloof if Germany and France ¥ 
fighting again in Flanders. If that is true, if Franc 
defence of Czechoslovakia would ‘inevitably involve 
sooner or later—quite possibly too late, and after He 
Hitler has been tempted to gamble on our hesitation 
is not the best service we can render to the peace® 
Europe to dispel uncertainty on that score and mk 
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clear that if Czechoslovakia is attacked we, like France, 
<hall stand by a fellow-member of the League in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Covenant ? 

That, as Mr. Churchill observed, would be the 

inning of the reconstruction of the shattered fabric 
of the Covenant. It would be a warning to some but 
, menace to none. And round that nucleus other 
states would gather. Rumania and Jugoslavia, fellow- 
members with Czechoslovakia of the Little Entente, 
could hardly fail to. Russia is still bound by a mutual 
defence pact to Czechoslovakia, and though recent 
events may have weakened her they have certainly not 
left her impotent. That is a formidable bloc, and it 
yould be bound together not merely by a Pact signed 


nineteen years ago but by the powerful motive of self- 
interest. _But on this country’s part in it one word is 
necessary. If France invites us to stand with her for 
the defence of small States she must deny herself the 
luxury of internal crises twice a year. The resignation 
of M. Chautemps at the precise moment when the 
Schuschnigg plebiscite was to be taken appears on this 
side of the Channel almost criminal in its levity. And 
it is not the first time that dissensions in France have 
given Nazi Germany its opportunity. We have never 
stood closer in spirit or sympathy to France than we 
do today. But we cannot stake our lives on the fortunes 
of a France whose internal conflicts may at any moment 
paralyse her external effort. 


NEWS FROM AMERICA 


N officer of the Association of Foreign Press Corre- 
spondents, in New York, has lately written in its 
organ, Foreign Press, that the British public receives no 
adequate picture of America in its newspapers. The 
writer indeed goes further and says that the British public 
is not even’ adequately informed of events in Great 
Britain: and he gives as examples the suddenness with 
which the Abdication crisis was sprung upon England 
and the manner in which the Press combined to 
deny, until denial was useless, that any disagreement 
existed between Mr. Eden and Mr. Chamberlain. But, 
as he says, “that is a problem for Fleet Street and 
English readers to worry about.” What worries him, 
and, if it is true, should worry others, is “that Fleet 
Street is not permitting him to present a picture of 
America that compares in comprehensiveness with that 
which the American correspondent can send about 
England. The American reader knows all there is to 
know about the Englishman—how he lives, his likes 
and dislikes, his works and sports, his rearmament, 
financial and unemployment problems, his gas-mask 
drills and his building of dugouts against the ever- 
present threat of war. But when it comes to giving a 
similar picture of the American to regale the English 
teader, the plan breaks down. Fleet Street is not 
interested.” 


Yet the United States is certainly of greater import- 
ance to the average Englishman than that of any other 
country in the world, and the present trend of develop- 
ments in Europe increases its importance daily. It is 
accepted that the friendship of the two countries is a fact 
of ultimate importance for both ; but it is equally accepted 
that the friendship exists and needs no strengthening by 
understanding. Indeed, the indifference of the general 
public is largely shared by its political leaders. The his- 
tory of relations with America in recent years is a series of 
rebuffs and misunderstandings whose effects begin to show 
themselves in the victory of American isolationism. The 
reaction of British policy in America is itself not a 
subject of any wide comment in the British Press. To 
take only one example, a distinguished broadcast com- 
mentator from America a few weeks ago stated bluntly 
that the resignation of Mr. Eden had to all intents and 
Purposes wrecked the efforts of those in America who 
were working for closer Anglo-American understanding ; 
yet no English paper troubled to give any space or 
attention to this important aspect of our domestic crisis. 
It is true to say in general that in the shaping of British 


policy American opinion is given little or no weight ; 
the results may well be disastrous. 

How is this situation to be altered? For it must 
be altered if America is to play the part she should play 
in the world. The Press can certainly have a decisive 
effect in altering the indifference of the average 
Englishman, and most of all perhaps by giving him a 
full and dispassionate account of American life and by 
correcting that slightly contemptuous attitude which 
Europeans have to American civilisation. First of 
all it can attempt to convey to the Englishman the 
immense scale and significance of events in America, 
the character of the young, immensely productive and 
unique civilisation which has grown up there, and the 
rapidity of the changes which have taken and are taking 
place there. The English public is by now used to hear- 
ing of the U.S.S.R. as “a momentous experiment ” ; 
there is a profound realisation of the changes that have 
taken place in Germany and Italy and the Far East; the 
crisis in France has been front page news for many 
months. Say to an Englishman that in comparison with 
America these countries are of small importance and he 
will answer you with polite scepticism; yet such an 
exaggeration would be nearer the truth than the sceptic’s 
indifference. For it is not merely true that self-interest 
alone commands us to give heed to America, that without 
her help and assistance democracy in Europe can scarcely 
hope to survive; the truth is that American civilisation 
itself is a new force in the world which, whatever course 
it takes, must be of decisive importance in modern history. 


How is this truth to be conveyed to the English 


‘ people? By greater attention to the study of America 


in our system of education, its history, economic develop- 
ment and its literature, and by attention in the Press 
to the serious movements in contemporary America. 
For such things there should be and is an audience 
in this country and one that will grow by feeding. As the 
British correspondent says: “ Talk with English visitors 
to New York and you will find that they want to know far 
more about this country than they get a chance to read 
in their own papers. They are interested when they 
see what Hollywood is doing in providing work for 
the people and supporting them when workless; in 
building houses, roads and dams; in patronising the 
arts through plays that are Broadway hits, through 
concerts that draw millions of hearers, and through 
mural paintings that recapture the spirit of the Renais- 
sance. They are interested in Americans and their 
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plans, in the new relations between capital and labour, 
in life in the factory and down on the farm, in the East 
and South, the Middle West and the Far West.” 
Everyone cannot cross the Atlantic to satisfy his 
interest; but if the Press performed its function 
efficiently he should be able to do so in his own home. 
And he would not merely satisfy curiosity. At a time 
when Europe retreats from progress and threatens 
to relapse into barbarism, when the ordinary man fears 
for his security, for the future of himself and his children 


= 


and of civilisation itself, there is some alleviation t 
despair in the knowledge that on the other side Of the 
Atlantic is a great and young nation which may inherit 
what Europe has not known how to preserve, which 
help to save Europe itself from ruin, a new 
which may yet adjust the balance of the old. But sug, 
knowledge and such hope are not to be had, and Americ 
herself will hardly respond to them, so long as in English 
minds the capitals of the American continent are held tp 
be at Hollywood and Reno. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is curious how the movement for some form of ‘com- 
pulsory service in this country is identified with the group 
known vaguely as “ Milner’s young men,” though one of 
them at least never had official contact with Lord Milner. 
Take Lord. Lothian, Mr. Geoffrey Dawson (the Editor of 
The Times), and Sir Edward Grigg. Lord Lothian and 
Mr. Dawson both served with Lord Milner in South Africa. 
Sir Edward Grigg, who had been Colonial Editor of The 
Times, succeeded Mr. Dawson as Secretary of the Rhodes 
Trust and Lord Lothian succeeded Sir Edward Grigg. 
Sir Edward Grigg, on the other hand, succeeded Lord 
Lothian as Private Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George when 
the latter was Prime Minister. All of them have been 
advocating compulsion in some form this week—Lord 
Lothian in a letter to which The Times gave pride of place 
on Monday, Mr. Dawson either in person or by deputy 
in the principal leading article in The Times the same day, 
and Sir Edward Grigg (who recently. resigned his chair- 
manship of an area committee of the National Fitness Coun- 
cil on account of his advocacy, in another capacity, of 
compulsion) on the same day in a speech reported in The 
Times on Tuesday. It would have’ gladdened Milner’s 
‘heart, for his German birth and German education had 
imbued him with a warm admiration for German efficiency, 
together with warm approval of the German principle of 
compulsory service for national ends. 
* * * * 


Lord Lothian’s reference to recent events, by the way— 
“now that substantial international (not internal) justice 
at last exists in Europe ”’—ought to be inscribed in letters 
of gold over the garden gate at Berchtesgaden and the ex- 
Rathaus at Vienna. 

x x * *« 

What happened in Austria before last Friday is of little 
more than academic interest now ; but since Dr. Schuschnigg 
has been accused of trying to rig his plebiscite by putting 
the voting age as high as 24, and so disfranchising tens of 
thousands of youthful Nazis, it may be worth pointing out 
that the age limit was fixed, not by Dr. Schuschnigg in 
1938 but by an article of the Austrian Constitution, providing 
that in the case of a national referendum all citizens over 24 
may vote Yes or No. It was not the Austrian Chancellor’s 
fault that most Nazis were in their teens or little over. 

* * * * 


One tribute deserves to be paid in these agitated days, and 
I, at least, would like to pay it. The evening paper posters, 
the daily paper headlines—all, no doubt inevitable, and in the 
tradition of the trade—produce the maximum of alarm and 
apprehension. Happy in such circumstances are they who 
get their news first through the B.B.C. bulletins, for the voice 
of the announcer, never varying from its calm evenness, 
whether he is announcing football results or the Moscow sen- 
tences or the invasion of Austria, does, in all seriousness, ensure 
the reception of disturbing news in its least disturbing form, 
and except for those who take a kind of masochistic pleasure 
in agitation of the nerves that is something to be distinctly 
thankful for. 


Political moves are carried on in these days with so fierce 
a spotlight turned on them that not many revelations gp 
left to see the light in the memoirs of the dead. 
the few is Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt, in collaboration with 
Lord Birkenhead and Lord Balfour (though neither was, 
peer at that date), to form an all-party Coalition Governmey 
in 1910. Mrs. Hamilton in her life of Arthur Henderson, 
which was published on Monday, mentions that a place ip 
the prospective Cabinet was offered to Mr. 
MacDonald and that he accepted. (No Labour man hai, 
of course, been in sight of Cabinet rank at that date, for 
John Burns was a Liberal.) That, I think, is new, and 
therefore news: So is the statement that on the fall of the 
first Labour Government in 1924, under MacDonalds 
premiership, Lord Snowden and other  ex-Minister 
approached Henderson and asked him to accept nomination 
to the leadership of the party, which would have meat 
his holding the first place in the next Labour administration 
Henderson, however, would not stand—which is whit 
might be expected, for though he had no great love fir 
MacDonald he was always loyal to him. 


* x x * 


The Secretary for Scotland was, appropriately enough, 
among the audience at the first night of James Bridie 
new play The King of Nowhere at the Old Vic on Tuesday, 
Appropriately enough because, as Walter Elliot and 0. H 
Mavor, the Secretary of State and the dramatist were boy 
together at Glasgow Academy and medical students together 
at Glasgow University; for Major Elliot is a doctor y 
profession (he once bolstered up my tottering constitution) 
though he has confined himself for two decades now to th 
ills of the body politic. The King of Nowhere made history 
in one respect, in that it is the first modern play to mae 
its début at the Old Vic. As a casual spectator with a notebod, 
not a dramatic critic, I found considerable enjoyment in th 
fine acting of Laurence Olivier, Alexander Knox ai 
Marda Vanne, among others. The crux of the play—whenis 
the actor, Vivaldi, a sane man, an insane man, an actor of? 
part in real life ?—keeps interest, not to say perplexity, 
alive to the fall of the curtain. 


* * * * 


Some little time ago I referred in this column to tk 
remarkable experience of a Parsee lady, Miss Bapsy Pavn, 
in recent years, in being received by President Coolidge, 
the Pope, King George and Queen Mary, Herr Hitler, the 
Kings of Belgium, Greece, Egypt and Afghanistan and th 
Shah of Iran. Miss Pavry is anxious that it should & 
understood that she was in all these cases accompanyilf 
her brother, Dr. Jal Pavry. I am very glad to make th 
clear. 

* * x * 


Is youth or age an asset in the handling of great problems’ 
Mr. Chamberlain is 69, M. Blum 66. Signor Mussolini § 
54, Herr Hitler 48. Lord Halifax is 56, Mr. Eden 40. 


JANUS. 
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IRELAND TODAY: I. GREAT BRITAIN AND EIRE 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


[This is the first of a short series of articles on Ireland in its domestic and exiernal aspects. Next week’s article will 
deal with “‘ Religious Discrimination and Personal Freedom ”’| 


WO governments have been taking part in the dis- 
cussions on Anglo-Irish affairs which have been con- 
ducted with intermissions since the third week of January, 
three governments are directly concerned with the result, 
and each of them hopes (or hoped) for a different con- 
cusion. Of the three governments the one which has 
in effect dominated the conference is the one which has not 
taken part in it. When the arrangements for the conversa- 
tions were first announced, enthusiasm and political inno- 
cence combined in Dublin to breed hopes of a final and 
comprehensive settlement between Great Britain and Eire ; 
but Lord Craigavon’s government, going through the motions 
of the reflex action which invariably impels it, whenever 
Ministers in the South propose to confer with England, 
to vociferate its own “‘ loyalty,” immediately staged an election 
to make such a settlement impossible. In London it had been 
recognised from the beginning that any agreement that was 
reached would (as always in Anglo-Irish affairs) necessarily be 
rooted in compromise ; and it shows a broadening of Mr. De 
Valera’s statesmanship that he should apparently have accepted 
this condition and, despite the virtual elimination from the 
discussions of his most cherished theme, yet have revealed no 
abatement of eagerness to confer. 


It remains, of course, true that there can be no complete 
reconciliation between Eire and the British Commonwealth 
so long as Ireland remains artificially broken into two units, 
peering at one another suspiciously across a jerry-built 
customs barrier. Eire has not abandoned, and never will, 
her grievance against England for providing the machinery 
whereby Partition was imposed; but she has revised her 
views on the method whereby the abomination may most 
swiftly be removed. The wish to coerce Ulster into union 
with the rest of Ireland is still. sometimes attributed to Mr. 
De Valera’s government, but. only by political enemies who 
regard the absence of any fragment of justification for their 
accusations as a normal element in political controversy. 
Even that financial pressure should be brought by England 
against the North is a move discountenanced by responsible 
opinion in the South, though it is certainly true that a 
justifiable anxiety exists that England’s policy towards 
Ulster should not be calculated to bolster more solidly her 
reluctance to join the rest of Ireland. In general, though, it 
now seems to be recognised that the best contribution that Eire 
can make to the process of ending Partition is to establish 
and maintain a relationship with Britain of a kind that will 
deprive Northern hostility of its substance. It is of course 
hot necessary to assume that Mr. De Valera will invariably 
refrain from moral indignation on the subject for the benefit of 
his electorate. 


The conversations now in progress, and the present 
requirements of the two countries taking part, provide the 
material from which such a relationship may conceivably 
grow. The atmosphere in which the talks are being con- 
ducted reveals a substantial change for the better in Anglo- 
Ish relations. The representatives of the two countries 
are Meeting as political equals, hospitality has been exchanged, 
neither side has shown any tendency to repeat the obstructive 
tactics which have killed agreement in the past, neither 
Side, failing to secure agreement on a major issue, has refused 
to discuss a lesser question theoretically linked to it. It is 
Tue, of course, that neither side can afford to stand too 
rmly on its dignity, Eire’s trade position, already suffi- 
cently bad, is deteriorating, and cannot easily be improved 
Without a widening of the British market ; while to a Britain 
obsessed with the problem of her deferge the alarums and 


excursions of the continent put a steadily rising premium on 
the advantage of Irish friendship. 

These are the circumstances which have determined the 
course of the conversations. Of the two, an agre2ment on 
defence is hedged in by far the greater difficulties. Opinion 
in Eire is on the surface relatively reconciled to England. 
She is satisfied with her constitutional position and beyond 
a doubt does not wish to move any further from the centre 
of the Commonwealth. She has no positive love for the 
country which once ruled her, but she would not refuse to 
collaborate in any course which affected them both, provided 
that she was confident that she was receiving at least as 
much as she was giving. In time of war Britain would 
necessarily depeni on Ireland for a large proportion of her 
food supplies, and in Eire only an extremist minority would 
advocate that such supplies should be refused. But active 
military collaboration raises difficulties which would not 
occur in any other context. Eire’s own defences would 
admittedly be quite inadequate to repel an attack on any 
serious scale. She possesses; a standing army of about 
6,090 men and a small but relatively efficient Air Force. 
She has no navy at all. The army is to te increased to 
10,000 men, more aeroplanes are being obtained, and it is 
telieved that landing-fields and aerodromes are to be laid 
out along the southern coast ; but even when this reorganisa- 
tion has been completed no more than a gesture of resistance 
could be made to a determined attack. 

Unfortunately for the hope of an agreement about defence, 
only a minority of those who recognise the fact of Eire’s de- 
fencelessness would approve of protection being gained by the 
delegation of Eire’s defence to the British authorities. A 
large section of the population, forgetful of the realities of 
geography, believes that since Eire has no dispute with any 
continental country, she will not herself be attacked, will be 
able to preserve her neutrality, and need take no precautions 
at all about her defence. It is possible that many of those 
who now hold this view might be detached from belief in 
their country’s security by any actual threat to the territory 
of Great Britain. But they do not represent by any 
means the most bitter opponents to the idea of an agree- 
ment with Britain about defence. In the background 
of Irish politics still lurk the bands of the LR.A., num- 
bering in all probably about 10,000 (though much more 
inflated figure; are sometimes quoted), the majority of 
them with access to arms and ammunition. To the 
I.R.A. England is still the hereditary foe, whose difficulty 
is an opporiunity to be exploited. They would agitate 
agiinst a defensive agreement of any kind; but the use by 
British forces of any part of the territory of Eire as a military 
base they would certainly regard, if they felt strong enough, 
as the signal for them to emerge from their present quiescence. 
Moreover members of the I.R.A. would not be the only 
persons in Eire to take the sight of a British soldier on active 
service on Irish soil, or a British warship in Irish waters, 
as the symbol of an alien tyranny in process of being reim)9s24. 

Once a realistic view is taken of Eire’s chances of being 
treated as a neutral in the event of a war in which Great 
Britain is involved, the defence of Ireland must be as much 
a matter of concern to the Government of Eire as it is to 
the British General Staff. But it is Mr. Dz Valera, and 
not the General Staff, who stands to suffer from th dis- 
pleasure of an electorate whose opinions have been mis- 
calculated. For him to sign an agreement whereby the 
resources of Eire were put at the disposal of Britain, without 
obtaining some substantial benefit in return, would almost 
certainly be for him to risk political suicide, 
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What most makes it probable that these difficulties will 
nevertheless be overcome is that from a trade agreement 
Eire has on balance as much more than Britain to gain as 
on balance Britain has more than Eire from an agreement 
on defence. Eire’s adverse trade balance for the last financial 
year amounted to £21,044,896, the largest deficit since 
1924-5. Despite the economic war more than 60 per cent. 
of her trade is done with Britain, and since the attempt to 
develop an export trade independent of the British market 
has already revealed itself as a failure the position seems 
incapable of improvement unless some bricks can be pulled 
from the tariff wall. The dispute over the annuities, the 
immediate cause of the imposition of tariffs, is no longer 


—= 


regarded with disproportionate concern; a more seri, 
obstacle to agreement is provided by the vested interest 
now clinging desperately to their advantages, which hy, 
grown up under shelter of the tariff wall. But their import. 
ance to their respective countries is not so great that they 
can be allowed to form a permanent obstruction. Talleyran; 
once remarked that when two States exist side by Side, one 
of them supported by an industrial, one by an agricultyyy 
economy, it is against sense and nature for them not j 
obtain the benefits of one another’s resources. Five yeas 
ago Mr. De Valera was driven by Mr. Thomas to disse, 
from this view. Now, with experience behind him, he seem; 
to recognise its truth. 





A REMARKABLE CLUB 


By R. F. SCOTT 


HE Community Centre movement has taken a firm 
hold on this country in the last few years, but among 
such institutions one stands pre-eminent—the Social Centre 
opened at Slough last April. Slough is described in many 
current handbooks as a small market town. So it was 
some twenty years ago, with its population of no more than 
16,000, but by no stretch of the imagination can it be so 
classified today. The population has multiplied more 
than threefold and a considerable trading estate employing 
20,000 workers has developed. (From the Special Areas 
alone 11,000 persons have migrated to Slough, and it was 
interesting to hear, as I went round the Centre, the accents of 
Durham and Wales and Scotland and Buckinghamshire min- 
gling together.) The rapidity of such growth has, however, 
inevitably tended to outrun the provision of adequate social 
amenities and the building up of a sound cammunity life. 
The Slough Social Centre is aiming, and manifestly succeed- 
ing, in satisfying this obvious and urgent need. 

The Centre, which consists of three blocks, one for the senior 
and one for the junior sections with a central hall capable of 
seating over a thousand people, was constructed at a cost of 
£52,000 obtained from various donations, from the contribu- 
tions of local employers who pay Is. annually for each of their 
employees and from the individual members’ subscriptions 
which are Ios. a year or Is. a month. The senior section 
is already self-supporting. In under a year the membership 
has grown to nearly five and a half thousand, and indeed 
members, who are of both sexes, of all ages and from a 
very wide social range, come from many miles around 
Slough. The opportunity which the Centre affords for 
individuals of different income levels to meet and converse 
on equal terms—for the Centre is of course organised on 
voluntary lines in the nature of a club—is of the greatest 
possible value. It is notoriously difficult for the office 
staff of a factory, the foremen and the factory workers to 
associate without latent if not conscious reserve on their 
own premises, but here members are all equal, and in fact 
there are no means of telling whether a man is foreman, 
office or factory worker unless he comes from your own 
works. 

On any average evening there will be some 1,500 members 
at the Centre. They start arriving about 7.30, after their 
evening meal, although food—eggs, sandwiches, &c.—can 
be obtained at the Centre throughout the evening ; and by 
9 p.m. there will be some twenty or thirty motor-cars lined 
up outside and a myriad of bicycles overflowing the sheds 
which are provided. The facilities of the Centre are so 
numerous—there are over forty different sections—that it 
is difficult to know where to start. I went, however, first 
to the junior block because this closes at 9.30 p.m. Here 
the boys and girls, who are between the ages of thirteen 
and eighteen, are divided into houses, both for organisational 
purposes and in order to stimulate the competitive spirit. 
In one large room inter-house table-tennis matches were , 
proceeding and the standard of play was formidably high. 





Two fully equipped gymnasia, one for girls and the othe § 


for boys, were being used, the former for folk-dancing, 
which a young County Council instructress was officiating, 
and in the other the junior association football team, which 
I understand has not yet been beaten this season, was pra: 
tising. Leading off these gymnasia were washing roomy, 
containing both baths and sprays. 

A number of small, bright rooms are provided for evening 
classes in music, drawing, shorthand and typewriting, and 
there is also an excellent carpentry shop, in which boys who 
make articles for themselves under expert instruction ar 
supplied with the materials at cost price. Besides thes 
there are two rooms with comfortable chairs for reading, 
knitting, &c., a library, as yet a trifle inadequately stocked, 
and a kitchen, which, besides supplying cheap meals, is used 
for domestic science classes. 

Separating the Senior and Junior Buildings is the centr 
hall, with a seating capacity of over a thousand. At om 
end there is a stage, worthy of many provincial theatres for 
both size and lighting effects, and here dramatic present: 
tions, concerts and dances are given. But one of the most 
notable features of the Centre is the variety of uses to which 
the available facilities aré’ put. On a certain night of th 
week this hall is given over to the roller-skating section, 
and on others to table-tennis or badminton. 

A covered passage leads from this hall to the Senior 
Building. Here the facilities provided in the Junior Section 
are duplicated on a larger scale, together with a number of 
additional features. A small hall, capable of holding about 
one hundred people, with a platform at one end, is used for 
lectures, concerts, dances and, one day a week, for infant 
welfare. The Centre obtains the voluntary services of two 
medical officers, who act, however, only in an advisory 
capacity. Regular medical inspection is compulsory in th 
Junior Section. 

Six full-size biiliard-tables are available for an additiond 
charge of 3d. per half-hour, and these are all continuously ia 
use. I was interested to see that they were not enjoyed 
exclusively by. the male members. In the gymnasium | 
watched a class of physical fitness under the guidance of 
County Council instructor. In the three lounges, which cat 
be turned into one by means of folding doors, light refrest- 
ments are served throughout the evening. The canteens 
equipped with those delightful electric gadgets—familiat 
to the frequenters of milk bars—which produc: a gred 
variety of hot drinks. The lounges are furnished with 4 
vast number of small tables and comfortable chairs, with 
here and there a vase of flowers, and on the walls are hung 
brightly coloured pictures, which upon close examinatio 
I found to be G.W.R. posters varnished and framed. Outside 
there is a putting green, six-tennis courts and an indoot 
heated swimming-bath of Olympic size, which is fitted with 
sun-ray equipment. 

Each section of the Centre—and, as I have said, there at 
over forty—is democratically organised and entirely managed 
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by its component members. Therefore the permanent staff 
does not require to be very large. _One of the most difficult 
functions, I imagine, is the allocation of suitable rooms to 
the various sections at times suitable to the majority of their 
members. The highest possible tribute should be paid to 
Mr. A. T. Carr, the Warden, to whose energy and amazing 
of organisation and of human relationship the 

Centre largely owes its undoubted success. 
There is no limit but finance to the activities which the 
Centre could and, I understand, desires to undertake in the 
future. Besides the addition of running and cycle tracks, an 
athletic ground and a junior swimming-pool which are 


contemplated, the desirability of building a hostel attached to 
the Centre and of undertaking the training and placing of 
unemployed workers is fully realised. Money is the only 
obstacle and one might well consider that here lies a cause 
eculiarly deserving of Government assistance. Slough is 
far from being the only town which could profit from a 
Centre such as this, and it is greatly to be hoped that other 
districts will emulate its methods, so that in the near future 
a Social Centre movement will develop whereby members 
of one Centre may go from town to town and be equally 
welcome at each. Slough is the pioneer of such a movement 
and a great and successful experiment it certainly is. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE: Ill. ARE THE GOSPELS AUTHENTIC? 


By PROFESSOR C. H. DODD 


ETWEEN the Crucifixion and the writing of our earliest 
Gospel lies an interval of some thirty-five years. During 
that time Christianity had transformed itself from a local, 
Aramaic-speaking Jewish sect to a widespread, Greek-speaking 
movement with an organisation, a cultus and the beginnings 
of a theology of its own. The Gospels are separated from 
the events which they record by a gap not only of years but 
of place, language, mental habit and outlook. How can 
that gap be bridged ? 

The epistles of Paul, written in the fifteen years or so 
preceding our earliest Gospel, provide a first-hand picture 
of Greek-speaking Christianity in being. The Apostle, 
writing to deal with urgent problems of the moment, can 
be observed to recall his correspondents from time to time 
to certain fundamental data of the Christian religion which 
are presupposed as the basis alike of worship, Church life, 
theology and Christian ethics. These data are all directly 
related to Jesus Christ as an historical figure who lived, 
taught, died and rose again at a known point in the recent 
past. It is comparatively rarely that Paul has occasion to 
recall directly the facts about Jesus, or to cite His sayings 
explicitly. When he does so, he makes it clear that he is 
referring to a common tradition known and accepted both 
by his readers and throughout the Christian Church. He 
was in a position to know this tradition from its most authori- 
tative sources, for his acquaintance with James, the brother 
of Jesus, and Peter, His leading disciple, went back to within 
afew years of the Crucifixion. (See I Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14, 
ii, 23, xv. 1-11, Gal. i. 18-19.) It is clear that in many places 
where he does not explicitly cite the authority of the tradition, 
he is indirectly alluding to it, and from such occasional 
illusions it is possible to learn a good deal about the facts 
of the life and death of Jesus, His character, His teaching 
and His place in history, as represented in the common 
tradition. 

In the early chapters of the Acts of the Apostles there are 
several brief summaries of the preaching of the apostles. 
Comparison with the Pauline Epistles shows that we have 
here, in a more or less stereotyped form, an outline of the 
same common tradition to which Paul refers fragmentarily. 
Although the Acts cannot well be dated earlier than the 
ighties, the comparison justifies us in tracing this common 
tradition, in its broad lines, to the earliest period of the 
Christian Church. 


When now we turn to the Gospels, we discover that the 
general framework of their narrative corresponds closely 
With the outline contained in the apostolic preaching in 
Acts. If we take, for example; the brief statement in Peter’s 
address to Cornelius in the tenth chapter of Acts, we observe 
that it might serve as a general summary of the Gospel 
according to Mark. This general framework is preserved, 
with much expansion and modification in details, in all the 
other Gospels (even the Fourth, which is the latest). From 
this we conclude that our Gospels: follow a general line of 


tradition which was already fixed in the earliest period to 
which we can work back. 


As we should expect, from a consideration of the forms of 
tradition in Paul and the Acts, the principal place is given 
to the story of the sufferings, death and resurrection of 
Jesus. The proportion and emphasis of the narrative 
here reflect the interest of the Church, from the beginning, 
in these events, which formed the chief basis of the preaching 
of the Gospel and of the theology drawn from it. In view 
of this we might expect the narratives of the Passion to be 
permeated with the theological ideas which by the time our 
Gospels were written had come to be associated with them. 
But in the main the story, in all four forms, is strikingly, 
even surprisingly, un-theological and objective. Itis probable 
that the Passion-story was handed down in a relatively fixed 
form from the earliest times, and has been preserved, with 
certain expansions but with little substantial change, by all 
four evangelists. Such an authoritative narrative was 
called for both by the needs of preaching (see Gal. iii. 1, 
I Cor. ii. 2) and by that “‘ proclamation ” of the death of the 
Lord which entered into the liturgy of the Eucharist (see 
I Cor. xi. 26). 


With the rest of the Gospel narrative we are in a different 
position. It is no longer a continuous story, but a collection 
of episodes, and the variations between the several Gospels 
are greater. Criticism aims at determining the sources from 
which the material was drawn by evangelists who have 
edited it on lines of their own. It has come to be generally 
agreed that while Mark has served as a source for the other 
Gospels (including probably the Fourth), Matthew and 
Luke have both drawn also upon another source, no longer 
extant, which is commonly denominated by the symbol 
“Q.” It is evident that special weight must be attached 
to Mark and “ Q” as the earliest written sources. Since 
they belong to different areas (Mark western, “ Q” eastern), 
and were composed for different purposes, and on different 
principles, any cross-correspondences between them will 
serve to characterise the common and central tradition 
from which both*are derived. In point of fact, a careful 
study of such correspondences yields a definite and con- 
sistent picture of the ministry of Jesus in its main features, 
a picture which must clearly take us back to a very early 
period. 

Behind the written sources lies oral tradition. By a study 
of the various “forms” or “‘ patterns” in which the material 
reached our evangelists, the critic infers various strains of 
tradition, formulated and preserved by various interests in 
the life and thought of the early Church. Along each 
channel of tradition there were occasions for expansion 
and modification under the influence of these same interests. 
But here again it is possible to compare the various strains, 
and to observe cross-correspondences which point to certain 
common and central elements inseparable from any tradition 
about Jesus, and to distinguish this central tradition (not in 
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exact detail, but in its main lines) from the peripheral 
elements. 

Bringing together all our various sources of information, 
the epistles, the Acts, and the several documents and strata 
of the Gospels, we can draw the conclusion that this central 
tradition is also primitive, that is to say, that it represents 
not an imaginative construction out of the beliefs of the 
advancing Church, but that conception of “the Jesus of 
history ” upon which the belief and life of the Church were 
formed from the first, and that it goes back to the memories 
of the original witnesses. 

This primitive tradition was not a record of “ bare facts.” 
but of facts understood and valued in a certain way. For 
example, the whole tradition is controlled by the conviction 
that Jesus lived and died as ‘“‘ Messiah,” and that He rose 
from the dead. It is because the facts were experienced in 
this setting and with this meaning that they entered into 
history as an effective cause of the rise of the Christian 


REVOLUTION ON 


SS 
Church. So much the historian may affirm UPON the 
evidence. The final step, that of affirming the objecting 
reality of the facts so interpreted, is more akin to faith then 
to a scientific historical judgement. But it is fair to 9 
that the tradition does provide a sufficient cause for known 
consequences, while those who reject it can account for the 
Church only by speculations which admit of no disprogf 
and ‘carry no conviction. 


The Gospels in their finished state are a crystallisation of 
this tradition under various influences in the develop; 
Church. The Fourth Gospel presents the tradition through 
the medium of definite theological conceptions. Of the reg 
it may be said that while their precise historical value jy 


detail varies in their various parts, their combined effect js J 


substantially true to the intention of the primitive tradition, 
If history is the presentation of events in a setting which 
gives them meaning, the Gospels are authentically historic 
documents. 


THE SNOW-LINE 


By NORMAN CRUMP 


ECH-AM-ARLBERG is a little village tucked away in 
the heart of the Vorarlberg mountains. From 
December untif May the whole ground is covered with 
snow, and the village gives itself up to entertaining holiday- 
makers, both Austrian and foreign, and teaching them how 
to ski. There is a mountain stream running through the 
village, with the main street, the Dollfuss Platz, running 
alongside, several hotels, a gendarmerie, school-house, post- 
office and other shops, and a typical little Austrian church 
standing above the street on a low knoll. In our hotel 
there is a large dining-room, and opening out of it the 
Gaststube, where everyore sits after meals ard at other 
edd moments. In it you will find the hotel guests, the 
landlord and perhaps some of the hotel staff, some of the 
guides and ski instructors up from the village, and in short 
anyone who happens to drop in. In one corner stands 
the stove, in another corner a wireless set with loud-speaker. 


Such was the background of the only revolution which 
I have been privileged to witness. It came at a time when 
life was perfectly normal. The voice of the ski instructor 
could be heard every morning: “stem out with the right 
foot—lean more forward—bend the knees.” In the after- 
noon parties climbed up into the hills, to run down again 
in time for tea. Charley’s Bar, established on a snow mound 
in the Dollfuss Platz, did its usual roaring trade, while in 
the evening there was usually a film or a dance to be attended 
somewhere. The hotel wireless set broadcast music both 
serious and frivolous. Of politics, hardly a word was heard. 


On the evening of March 9th the atmosphere began to 
change. Schuschnigg was speaking at Innsbruck. A larger 
crowd of people gathered round the wireless set, and gave 
vent to interested comments, as Schuschnigg’s words came 
through. At the end came the Austrian National Anthem, 
and all the Austrians rose and sang to Haydn’s stirring tune. 

In this speech Schuschnigg announced his intention to 
hold the plebiscite, and on Thursday morning posters appeared 
all over the village—Ja, mit Schuschnigg fiir ein freies Oster- 
reich. But still the village outwardly remained passive, and 
still the daily life went on. Early the next evening, however, 
a new tenseness. appeared. The wireless went on con- 
tinuously, and the crowd sat intent in the Gaststube hour 
after hour. The air was heavy with news and even heavier 
with rumour. Schuschnigg had resigned, Seyss-Inquart 
had become Chancellor, Hitler had promised to send troops 
as a protection against Communism. That evening a 
younger group of villagers gathered at the hotel. They 


did not stop in the Gaststube to listen to the wireless, but 
went straight through into another room, where they remained 
for the whole evening. As they came out, they parted from each 


other with a “ Heil Hitler,” and an uplifted right hand, while x 
the same time they turned to us visitors with a friendly grin, 

On Saturday morning, when we looked out.of the window, 
we could see the change. The plebiscite posters had gone, 
The school-house, the gendarmerie and all the hotels proudly 
bore the red pennon, with the black swastika imposed ona 
white centre. Life went on as usual, but with a certain 
tension. Service in the hotel might be slow, for the staf 
were listening to the wireless. Then in the evening a new 
climax developed. Hitler and Himmler were in Lim, 
They were speaking. You could hear them on tke wireles 
—‘he few sentences, punctuated by the rolling cheers, th 
chorus of Sieg Heil. Sieg Heil. Sieg Heil. The throm 
in the Gaststube increased. One brought a flag, another 
a concertina, and others torches. Finally, about half-past 
eight, they all trooped out, led by the landlord, tke ski-room 
boy, and the whole staff. The village had suddenly throw 
off years of restraint, and was going to vent its feelings in 
a procession. 

So out we went, too, and waited while the procession 
assembled at the far end of the village street. Along they 
came in the bright moonlight, all our friends, a fiery serpent 
of torch-bearers, led by two gendarmes and the standari- 
bearer. Up the street they wound, over the bridge, up th 
hill to our hotel, then back by the other path, and so dow 
the street again. Finally they wound up the path to th 
church on its knoll. There was little attempt at musi, 
and no semblance of drill or close order. But most of th 
village was there, for the procession numbered little shot 
of one hundred. And what it lacked in order, it made 
for in enthusiasm. Sieg Heil. Sieg Heil. Sieg Hel. 
the cry of triumph rolled down the line. At times someon 
would break into a cry of ‘“‘ Heil Hitler,” and then the whok 
line would vent its soul in a triumphant crescendo shout 
of Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fiihrer! Finally the procession 
gathered into a crowd on the knoll outside the church, ani 
once more Haydn’s triumphant chords rolled forth. Bu 
now there was a difference. The old words were forgotte, 
instead the chorus was Deutschland, Deutschland, iiber alles. 


Later we returned to the hotel, and to the wireless ont 
more. Hitler was speaking at Linz—‘ my home is comil 
back to me. . . if you do your duty by Germany, Germatj 
will do her duty by you... .” Again the chorus of Sig 
Heil rolled out, and once more we realised the chang 
was complete. 

What does it all mean? Today, Sunday, the village 8 
back to normal, save that overnight the Dollfuss Platz bs 
become the Adolf Hitler Platz, and only the swastikas remi 
us that it is not a dream. Of one thing there is no doubt 
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almost like the sudden.release of the silent.waters of a dam.. 
How Austria as a whole regards it and what are the wider 
implications, it is not for me to say. Yet even in this remote 
vilage of the snows, zen have their passions. and desires, 


The ebullition of feeling here was entirely spontaneous, . 


and on that Saturday they had their day of triumph. Now 
that that is over, and the change for good or evil is made, 
may Lech return to its days of peace and contentment amid 
the snows, and may its friendly people live happily ever 
afterwards. . 


THOMAS ATKINS, 1908-1938 


By MAJOR LAWRENCE ATHILL 


0 man has ever spread-his name so widely and yet 
remained himself so utterly obscure as did the original 
Thomas Atkins. Authority chose him to play the name-part 


@ ix a specimen pocket ledger which was at the time being 


sued to the troops. Fate and the troops decreed that 
he should step from that ledger’s title page into the boots 
of the whole British Army. 

The ledger, like most Army Forms, has changed. Defaulter 
Sheets, for instance, have become Conduct Sheets, a change 
which typified a new idea that was in fact one of name rather 
than of nature. But what of Thomas? , His name remains 
unchanged, but what of his nature? Has that changed, 
and, if so, from what to what? As I pondered Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s speech on Army Estimates I asked myself this 
question. Mistrusting my own power to answer it, I put it 
to soldiers three. 

The first was an ancient veteran whose active service 
was done as a soldier of the Queen but who had rubbed 
shoulders with not a few more modern warriors. ‘“ Soldiers,” 
he said, “‘ was soldiers then.”” That was all I got from him. 
My second could consult more recent experience. The 
year 1935 saw him leave the service into which, as a serving 
soldier’s son, he had been born close on forty years ago. 
He had a lot of very interesting things to say, but the most 
striking change of which he spoke was the change from 

Beer to Char and Wads; which, in a vernacular which 
I have perhaps mis-spelt, means Tea and Buns. My third 
consultant was still more modern. His six years’ service 
had only just expired, and his comment was, to me at least, 
surprising. Discipline, he said, was on the downward 
grade. 

Now at first sight these commerits’ were not profound. 
Frankly, they disappointed me. But as I reflected on them 
they gradually revealed some basic truths. For the step 
from Beer to Char and Wads signifies—pace the admirable 
brewer—a step towards the civilisation of the soldier ; while 
the remarks of my first and third informants, the ancient 
Grenadier and the modern Gunner, provided an interesting 
commentary on his civilisation. 

In the first process I think the main impulse has come 
from outside the Army. The Army has fallen into step 
with changes in the standard and methods of national life, 
and sometimes it has done so rather slowly and reluctantly. 
But the change has been great. It is least noticeable in 
the barrack-room, for the barrack-room of today is very 
little different from the barrack-room as I first knew it thirty 
odd years ago. The bed, the biscuits, the benches and 
barrack tables are, I think, the same. The old kit-box, 
the perpetual and inconvenient reminder of the migratory 
mature of a soldier’s life, has made way for the locker. 
Window-boxes and sometimes wireless sets have arrived, 
but that arrival has been far less important than the departure 
of barrack-room meals. For in the good—or bad—old days 
the soldier ate where he slept, and a nasty mess he sometimes 
made of it. 

That change, however, came many years ago. I well 
remember being sent on horseback, as a newly joined sub- 
alter, to buy a dinner-bell with which the troops should 
be called to meals in their newly installed dining-hall. Today 
the soldier breakfasts, dines, teas and sups under con- 
ditions which stand comparison with those which the 
factory worker or city clerk enjoys or grumbles at. “ Gun- 
fire,” or the morning cup of tea or cocoa, came in about 


the same time, and the standard of cooking and serving 
up has improved progressively. Today it is good. To- 
morrow, according to Mr. Belisha and Sir Isidore Salmon, 
it will be better. 

Not only has the food been removed from the barrack- 
room, but the soldier has been taken out of it to a great 
extent. He has, within my memory, always had his wet 
and dry canteen. The wet canteen was just a bar, the 
dry, a grocer’s shop. The Army Temperance Association 
provided all that the soldier could find in the way of club 
conveniences in barracks, and that all was not much. Today 
the Regimental Institutes, usually if not always under one 
roof, do provide a real club, in which a man, without a 
troublesome migration, perhaps through the rain, may 
eat his wad with either Char or Beer or most of the soft 
drinks, may play his games, read his books or write his letters. 
His barrack-room has become more and more only his 
bedroom, and as such it may be Spartan, but it is adequate. 

But by far the greatest advance in the civilisation of the 
Army lies in education. It is perhaps not recognised 
generally that the soldier receives gratis and, up to a certain 
standard, compulsorily a first-class extension course. The 
Army of 30 years ago contained a remarkably large number 
of men who came to it and left it almost illiterate. Even 
today there are recruits, probably backward boys at school 
who, since leaving, have scarcely read or written, who fall 
into a very low educational category. Into these the Army, 
not without pain and grief in some cases, instils a serviceable 
degree of scholarship which in civil life would utterly escape 
them. But it is in the higher levels that figures show the 
greatest progress. The First Class Certificate of education 
is equal to the School Certificate without credits—no great 
achievement perhaps, but one which has extended many 
a public school boy. In 1921 the Army held 240 such 
certificates. In 1937 the number was close on 12,000. A 
startling and most satisfactory comparison. 

The other change, and one which my veteran friend 
regarded with less satisfaction, is the civilianisation of the 
soldier. It is the privilege—sometimes a doubtful one— 
of the civilian to marry when the fancy takes him. By 
law this privilege was not denied the soldier even in the 
old days,’ but the “ married establishment”? was almost 
exclusively reserved for N.C.O.’s, and the life of the soldier’s 
wife off the strength was indeed a woeful one. Today the 
soldier after he has reached the age of 26 can marry with 
the certainty that he and his wife will at least be housed 
and out of danger of starvation. With economy they may 
be comfortable, and the wife who marches with the drum 
does so at the Army’s expense. Again, the civilian, like 
the cat, is free to roam nocturnal tiles. Your old soldier’s 
closing time was 10 p.m., with occasional late pass to mid- 
night. Today most soldiers are free till 1 a.m., and pass:s 
to reveillé are more easily come by. 

But probably the greatest step towards civilianisation was 
taken when practically all men except recruits were given 
leave to wear civilian clothes on leaving barracks after their 
work was done. No longer, presumably, will many men 
be charged, as I remember quite frequently occurring, with 
“Conduct to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, in that he did eat fish and chips in the New Road, 
Woolwich”; or, even more amazingly, for “‘ being im- 
properly dressed in a brothel”—a charge which actually 
came before me in an Indian station. The soldier, says Mr. 
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Belisha, shall no longer practise unnecessary postures. He 
shall no longer polish unnecessary gadgets. He shall, in 
fact, more nearly approximate to the civilian in his habits. 
Mechanisation will daily approximate him to the civilian 
specialised mechanic. “ Soldiers was soldiers then,” said 


a 
my ancient friend. We know that a man can be gy: 
and sailor too. How far can he combine the soldier » 
the civilian? My Bombardier, you notice, thinks re 
can go too far in the attempt. Only one test can pp 


him right or wrong, and pray Heaven we may be spared that 


THE DOLE-QUEUE 


By CLIFFORD TOLCHARD 


T’S no good moaning; there’s nothing you can do about 

it. You’ve just go to wait your turn. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays. Box 4, 3.15 p.m. That’s your 
signing time and days. You wonder why the queue on 
Box 4 is the longest in the Exchange. You don’t know ; 
nobody knows. Its length goes writhing around the room 
like a snake, its tail lost in the confusion by the entrance. 

3.15. In front are the three o’clocks, and behind are the 
three-thirties. It is a quarter to four. But you don’t mind 
waiting. You’ve got used to it like all the others. 

Shuff shuff. One step forward. 

You relax again, leaning against the wall or the green- 
painted window. The paint has been scratched off in 
patches and you can look through the small holes into the 
street. You can see the men that are coming in, and those 
that have just gone out, some of them still holding in their 
hands the money they have just received. You wonder why 
so many of them hang around on the pavement outside. You 
don’t. You come along as though out for a walk and then 
suddenly dart in; afraid to be seen. And when you leave 
you slink through the door and hurry quickly away—ashamed. 
Every time you come out you feel dirty-soiled. You feel 
you must have a bath at once. And each time you feel worse 
than the time before. 

Shuff shuff. One step forward. 

There are posters on the wall. A smiling face ; upturned 
thumbs: It’s GREAT TO BE IN THE ARMY. JOIN THE NAVY 
AND SEE THE WORLD. 

“‘ Ere yare ’Arree, join the army.” 

“ That’s —— real.” He spits out a stream of cigarette 
smoke. Over the grill at the counter is a large notice: No 
Smoking. What is it there for? No one takes any notice 
of it. But nobody seems to have a cigarette: not a whole, 
fresh one. You watch a small, almost unsmokable ‘ tab’ 
being brought out from an inside pocket. Head on one side, 
eyes closed and lips pursed to light it. A deep, frantic in- 
halation and the smoke is drawn down into empty lungs. 
One more draw and it is stamped out on the floor. Only on 
Thursdays can you buy a packet of cigarettes. A packet of 
Woodbines perhaps, for twopence. They’re as good as food, 
and they last longer. 

Shuff shuff. One step forward. 

The clerk: “‘ There you are; sign on the second space.” 
The man fumbles with a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles and 
a stump of pencil. 

“SECOND Space I said. Anybody think I was talking 
——German.” 

“No money this week; only want your signature.” 

“ But 3 ? ”? 

“No money this week. See the supervisor if you want.”’ 

“ But ane nwt ? ” 

“ SEE the supervisor. NExT.” 

He turns away. Another hour to wait. Keep on waiting ; 
it will come in the end. 

Shuff shuff. One step forward. 

“ Court of Referees.” 

“ But I’ve had no money for three weeks.” 

“ Can’t help it. Got to go before the Referees.” 

“When ?” 

“T don’t know. You'll get a letter. Next.” 

You look at.the man in front of you. He came here first 
two years ago. And he is still here. But what a difference. 


No coat now; no polish on his boots. Shoulders, cheeky 
and eyes, all drooping and heavy and sunken. 

Shuff shuff. One step forward. 

Thursday : -pay-day. It takes twice as long because yoy 
have to queue up twice: once to sign on, and then to dnp 
your money. You wonder why the queue seems to be twig 
as long and so much slower on Thursdays. Perhaps jt j 
because the last of the previous week’s 17s. was spent ty 
days ago. Anxiously you watch the cash clerk; afraid that th 
money might run out before you get there. But you know} 
won’t ; you know the Government wouldn’t let that happen 
You hear somebody say they are building a new Exchange. 

“ Sh’ink so,” somebody replies, “ with eighteen milli 
surplus. ’Ow about us getting a bit of it? That’s wha] 
say. ’Ow about us?” 

Don’t be silly. Why should you get any more? Why 
good are you? You’re too old to fight, and nobody yij 
give you a job; why should they? You can’t do anything 
any more. You’re no good. 

“SolIses. Yes, I am an Englishman, unfortunately, I ys, 
Be better off if I was a German, or a black man, I ses, | 
oughter be a black man, I ses, be better off then.” 

** See the Board he ses. What do I want to see the Board 
for? What good’s the Board going to do me? I want m 
money; that’s all I want, me money. I don’t want m 
Boards. Boards ——.” 

Shuff shuff. One step forward. 

You look at the clock to see how long you’ve been ther 
One hour and a quarter. You look at the man that has jus 
come in and wonder why he looks so much like a gorilla. Hi 
long, loose arms perhaps. Everything about him is low 
and weary-looking: his greasy coat and ancient trousers; 
his neck-scarf and moustache. He looks very dirty. Yu 
wonder who would ever ‘give him a job. You know yu 
wouldn’t yourself if you could. Is he married, and has k 
any children? Somehow you don’t think that can be possibk, 

Shuff. shuff. One step forward. 

That youth over there now. He’s never had a job. Ik 
came here straight from school. This is all he knows and 
likes it rather. Somehow he manages to get cigarettes ani 
go to the pictures. Perhaps he makes something on tk 
“side.” There are lots of ways, and you don’t have to tl 
the Labour Exchange everything. You just say “ no work’ 

“No work?” “No work.” 

Nearly at the end now. Be outside in another ten minutes, 
Outside with a ten-shilling note, two half-crowns and a flor. 
You'll go straight to the tobacconist at the corner. You ai 
almost taste that first cigarette. Deep down inside yout 
lungs are clamouring for that first flood of acrid smoke. Yo 
study your slip to make sure that you are in the right quet 
and you notice that you are only eligible for benefit for anothe 
four weeks. You are close to the clerk and the checker no¥. 
You say nothing ; just slap your slip down on the counter. 

“ce 22-35.” 

** 998563, pay seventeen.” 

Carefully you fold the note and put it in an envelope in@ 
inside pocket. That’s not yours really, it’s rent. You sii 
through the door and walk away quickly: away—away. 

You feel better already. You breathe deeply of clean a 
There’s more sun than you thought. You go into the sh 
and decide at the last minute to spend sixpence on cigarettes 
you will regret it later, but what does that matter now! 
Next week you will get another seventeen shillings. 
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WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN—I 


[The writer is an Oxford graduate, aged 24. The quotation with which she opens is from an article by 
Dr. Edwyn Bevan, who will reply next week] 


« According to Christian belief, the. living Christ Himself 
js continually through His Spirit in contact with the minds of 
those who yield themselves to Him.” 

HAT in the world, I wondered, as I put down The 
Spectator, a few weeks ago, do words like these 
mean? Had I no imagination? Was I frantically stupid ? 

Or were they really, as I felt, meaningless ? The article was 

a serious one, and its author an eminent authority on the 

Christian religion in whose words it was certainly not absurd 

to look for meaning. But the more I tried, the more I was 

sure that for me at any rate they had none. For I could not 
think of any observations which would lead me to accepi 
them as being true or to reject them as being false. How 
could I verify that there is such a person as Christ, that he 
js living, that he has a “ spirit,” or that he is continually 
(or, indeed, ever) in contact with the minds of those who 
yield themselves to Him? The writer might adduce various 
proofs. He might say that there was good in the world and 
that this is evidence of the existence of Christ. This, I 
would reply, would only be so if we agreed on arbitrary 
grounds to regard the manifestations of certain qualities, 
as, for instance, love, as manifestations of the personality of 
the Divinity. But I can see no reason for doing so, and anyway 
he would argue that the grounds were not arbitrary. Or he 
might simply say that he Anew there was a Christ, that to him 
it was as certain as that there was a table in the room. And 
I would not deny that the statement may be emotionally 
significant to the writer. But what I do contend is that it is 
not literally significant to any one else. For no one else can 
know how to verify the proposition that it purports to express. 

It would be absurd, of course, to suggest that there are not 
such things as religious or mystical experiences. But the 
expounders of the Christian faith claim more for their religion 
than this, more, that is, than that it tells one certain facts 
about the minds of religious or mystical people. They claim, 
as I understand them, that the intuitive knowledge of these 
people reveals truths which have objective validity. They 
do not merely believe that God exists subjectively for them, 
as the beauty of a landscape for instance exists for an artist 
who can perceive it; they believe that he exists objectivel7 
for everyone, and that though He is admittedly not discovered 
or perceived by many people, he is yet always there capable 
of being discovered or perceived if they open their eyes 
(or souls) and look. 

But in fact it seems to me that theists and mystics do not 
give one any information about the external world. All they 
do is to give one indirect information about the condition of 
their own minds. I cannot, for instance, think of any defini- 
tion of the word ‘‘ soul” which Christians would accept 
which would enable one to verify in principle the proposition 
that there is a soul. I say verify “‘in principle,” for it is 
not necessary for a proposition to be significant for it to be 
verifiable in practice. The proposition that there are bears 
in the Caucasus is verifiable in principle by a crippled woman 
in England who cannot leave her bed, for she knows, or 
could know, what observations would lead her to acecpt 
the proposition as being true or reject it as being false, and 
she merely cannot decide whether it is true or false because 
she cannot move from her bed. But when a man tells me 
he believes in God, and I ask him why, the kind of evidence 
he adduces seems to me no more to prove there is a God 
than that there is not one. Somewhere in the argument 
one is asked to take something on faith, to accept something 
which cannot be verified. And no logical man who looks for 
meaning in words can do this, 


Statements about the soul, a transcendent God, assertions 
of the nature of “‘ there is an after life ” appear to me therefore 
to be meaningless. They are not false as the Atheist would 
say, but meaningless. They simply cannot be valid or invalid. 
To demand a criterion of verifiability for any proposition 
does not mean one believes there is such a thing as conclusive 
verifiability. No proposition other than a tautology can 
possibly be anything more than a probable hypothesis. But 
it is not possible for experience to render even possible most 
of the propositions of a theist. And our theists themselves 
corroborate this. Again and again one hears them say that 
the nature of God is a mystery, which transcends human 
understanding. To be asked to believe a mystery, to take 
something on faith, to accept the unverifiable seems to me 
nothing less than an insult. 

What has been said above of religious concepts applies 
also, I think, to ethical and aesthetic ones. They are un- 
analysable, for there is no criterion by which one can test the 
validity of the judgements in which they occur. When a 
man says: ‘‘ You are noble to love your enemy,” or “‘ X has 
painted a beautiful picture,” he is not saying any more than 
that you love your enemy and that he approves, and that 
X has painted a picture and that he likes it. The expression 
of the feelings of the speaker add nothing to the factual 
content of the sentences. If therefore he generalises and says 
that to love one’s enemies is noble, he is not producing a 
sentence that has any literal meaning. He, and any man 
who disagiees with him, will only be expressing their moral 


sentiments. So that there is no sense in asking which of 
them is right. For neither of them is asserting a genuine 
proposition. 


Faced with the fact that they have religious experiences, 
that they have come somehow to believe that there is a Ged 
and that their prayers are at times answered, but incapable 
of proving to the incredulous man that this Ged has any 
universal validity, theists have had to take refuge in claiming 
for their religions an “absolute” validity which is mys- 
teriously independent of ordinary sense-experience. The 
** person” who is said to control the material world is not 
himself located in it; he is held to be Superior to the 
empirical world and so outside it; and he is endowed with 
super-empirical attributes. But the notion of a person 
whose essential attributes are non-empirical is not an 
intelligible notion at all. 

In saying this I do not of course wish to attack Christianity 
or the Church in particular, but merely to draw attention 
to what appears to me to be the nature of many of the 
religious, ethical and aesthetic statements that are made. 
This is not to deny that there may not be much to recommend 
the ethical code 6f Christianity as applied to practical life. 
On the whole, for instance, more happiness is probably 
created by the dissemination of love than of hate. But 
everyone can conceive of circumstances when they would 
be glad of a little less erosive, undiscriminating affection 
and there are of course persons who actually love 
being persecuted. One might say that one means by 
“loving” “ giving pleasure,’ whatever form that may 
take, but this is certainly not the usual meaning given 
to the word by Christians. However much, therefore, 
one accepts Christianity’s system of ethics on prac- 


tical grounds, or admires the lives of individual believers, 
I cannot see how one can be led to think that there 
is meaning 
literal significance. 
a Christian. 


in statements which have no factual or 
It is for these reasons that I am not 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTION 


By G. H. CALPIN-{Editor, ‘‘ Natal Witness,” Pietermaritzburg) 


IT would be difficult to find a people, or for that matter two 
peoples, living side by side and striving to become one, more 
politically conscious than the two races that constitute the 
Union of South Africa, and the general election, to take place 
in May, already provides more than sufficient material for 
leader and correspondence columns of the newspaper. 

The Hertzog-Smuts coalition (better known in the Union 
as the Fusion ministry), brought about five years ago by 
political and economic necessity, has weathered its first period 
of office with considerable success. A robust prosperity 
ushered in after the Government’s decision to go off gold has 
no doubt influenced the favourable position in which the 
Coalition, or, to give it its proper title, the United South 
African National Party, now finds itself. 

A Minister of Finance, or a government, whose chief diffi- 
culty. is to discover ways of spending money rather than of 
raising it, is in a particularly happy position. The work of 
government is made easy with recurring. budget surpluses, 
and with one for this year estimated at £4} millions the 
Prime Minister can face an election with reasonable confidence. 

The last five years has seen departmental progress accelerated 
to a remarkable degree under the big five of the Cabinet, 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts, the latter being the Minister of 
Justice; Mr. Pirow, the indefatigable realist at the Ministry 
of Defence and Railways; Mr. Havenga, the Minister of 
Finance ; and Mr. Hofmeyr, in charge of Mines and Education. 
The Prime Minister, in the evening of his political services 
to South Africa, has brought to a triumphant conclusion the 
legislation which will set the course of native development 
for many years to come. In a triad of Bills, the political, 
economic and social status of the Natives was settled in the 
last parliament and the beginning of this year sees the Acts 
in operation. Only time will prove the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the Union’s Native policy, and though in England there 
is evidence of widespread dissatisfaction with the principles 
that govern the attitude of European towards Native, it is not 
enough for the Englishman to condemn without reference 
to the peculiar tendencies alive in this country. It is possibly 
true that the policy of political segregation, and all that is 
implied in the Prime Minister’s statement during the debate 
on the Bills, “‘ The Native, whatever his rights, has no claim 
on us to give him anything that is inconsistent with our own 
existence,”” will one day redound to the disadvantage of the 
white population, but for the present it can be accepted that 
the recent legislation has the support of the greater section 
of the electorate. There is little evidence of the upthrust 
of the liberalism for which Mr. Hofmeyr stands, though 
there is plenty of desultory talk about it. 

Before any attempt can be made to assess the political 
situations it is important to get a right perspective of the 
opposing forces. The Hertzog-Smuts coalition forms the hard 
core of the electorate and its position is somewhat comparable 
with that held by the National Government in England at its 
inception. At its formation two parties split from the con- 
stituents of the coalition Colonel Stallard, with one or two 
British stalwarts like Mr. Coulter and Mr. Marwick, left his 
old chief General Smuts, then the leader of the S.A.P. (South 
African Party); from the Nationalist Party, whose chief was 
General Hertzog, then in power, a somewhat larger group 
under Dr. Malan found what has come to be known as the 
Purified Nationalists relying for their main support on the 
extreme elements of Afrikanerdom. 

On the fringe, then, of the Government party is one, 
predominantly British in outlook, determined to safeguard 
the Empire connexion and strongly opposed to the new con- 
ception of Empire as declared in the Statute of Westminster 
and more narrowly in the recent constitutional enactments of 
the Union; and a second, the Purified Nationalists seeking 
a response to the aims of republicanism and anti-semitism. 
Neither is big enough to challenge the coalition, yet of the 
two, for obvious reasons of population distribution between 
the races, the Malanites are the stronger. The Dominion 
Party under the leadership of Colonel Stallard looks to the 
essentially British (English is banned as. a term of national 





classification) province Natal, and of that to the ¢ 
Durban and its leading newspaper, the Natal Mercury, 
support of its principles. 

The Labour Party, whose leader is a Mr. Madeley, Stands 
somewhat apart from this development of political 
in the Union. It is less concerned with constitutional 
though it hotly defends the Empire connexion. It is what a 


i 


‘Labour Party should always be, confined to the offer of an 


alternative government on economic readjustments. At the 
moment it is busily engaged in an attempt to settle j internsl 
discussions with a hope for the immediate future that it wij 
win sufficient seats to make it the official Opposition. Ty 
present distribution in the House of Assembly will indica 
the task before them and further how entrenched is th 
Fusion Party : 


United South African sid ar ws “aE 
Nationalist Party He ci 3S 
Dominion Party . . $6 re Aes 5 
Labour Party .. ¥ ee a 5 


It is not to be imagined that these figures mean all they 
suggest. South Africa suffers from a surfeit of riches, | 
is perhaps, after Canada, the safest country in the world, and 
it offers a high standard of life for the worker, and higher 
still, if freedom from domestic labour is a measure, for the 
worker’s wife. Standards, however, are notoriously relative, 
and the English observer would no doubt remark that neither 
the worker nor the worker’s wife had much to complain about, 
There would be some substance in the observation. The 
surfeit of riches, the critical South African would answer, js 
largely ephemeral. It is, he would maintain, concentrated 
in the hands of the few and in the larger urban centres, par 
ticularly of the Rand. There are still half a million of the 
European population living on the subsistence level; still a 
need for an extension of State-aided schemes for butter, milk, 
and cheese ; still an agricultural population and rural centres 
to which the prosperity of the gold mines has not yet per- 
meated. As for the non-European section, the Bantu, Indian, 
and Coloured, poverty is the common experience of life for 
the large proportion of them. 

One complaint, and it is among the main problems of South 
Africa, is the retardation of progress of the inland towns and 
rural areas while the coastal ports and the Rand advance with 
increasing acceleration. To adjust agriculture, to stop the 
flow of population townwards, to increase the industrial devel- 
opment of the hinterland, these are but a few of the issues that 
form part of an increasing problem and in their repercussions 
are possibly impelling a political cleavage between town and 
country. 

Broadly, however, the general election will be fought on les 
urgent social deficiencies. The Government will go to the 
country on its record of domestic progress, and on its achieve 
ment in the all-important sphere of European racial relations 
Briton and Boer through it have come together more closely 
than at any other time, and the first signs of nationhood are 
apparent with an increased intellectual approach to common 
purpose. The opposition attack is likely to be of the nature of 
guerilla warfare ; on the one hand from the Dominion Party 
detailing of the failure of the Government to recognise its 
responsibilities to the Empire, its policy of subsidising Italian 
shipping, its inability to frame a system of tariffs and control of 
markets to guarantee an increased internal consumption. In 
the forefront will be such questions as whether South Aftia 
will be neutral in a war that engages Britain, and whethet 
General Hertzog is planning secession from the Empire. 


On the other hand, the Purified Nationalists will add to thee 
the demand for complete secession and the substitution of 4 
republic, using. the anti-Jew propaganda in districts whet 
accurate knowledge is not a virtue of the electorate. A Goveft- 
ment landslide is not possible; the Press, with one or two rate 
exceptions, is solid behind coalition, and though it is to & 
expected that a few seats will be lost to this party or that the 
results, unless some amazing catastrophe intervenes, assure 4 
victory for General Hertzog. 
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THE THEATRE 


n”: Living Newspaper No. 1. ‘* The Case of the 


* Busmé At the Unity Theatre Club, Goldington 


d Boss.” 
ae NW. 

Tue Living Newspaper is a dramatic form well known in 

America—the first was staged two years ago by the Federal 

Theatre in New York, in the course of its schemic to aid unem- 

ployed theatrical workers—but entirely new to England. It is 

» dramatic reconstruction of recent historical events, resembling 

ia scope (and generally in political sentiment) the March of 

Time films. Busmen is the product of collaboration between 

a group of theatrical workers and participants in last year’s 

London "Bus Strike. In‘a series of short scenes it dramatises 

the events which led up to the strike and the course of the 

strike itself—the industrial speed-up in 1931; the effects of 
congested. traffic and rigid timetables on the *busmen’s health, 
nerves, domestic lives; their demands for shorter working- 
hours, and the refusal of the Transport Board to concede them ; 
the decision to strike ; the reactions of the public, bewildered, 
sympathetic, exasperated ; the strike’s final failure. Persons 
who exist, as well as events which occurred, are represented 
on the stage ; by means of set scenes, formal ballets, declama- 
tions, casual conversations, music, the attempt is made to give 
the whole struggle a second life in the theatre. It would be 
too much to say that it is a complete success. Busmen is too 
jong ; it is doomed by its theme to end in an anti-climax ; much 
of its material has much documentary interest but little theatri- 
cal effect. But its relative failure is largely the result of the 
intractability of its subject, and it is more than enough of a 
success to prove the potential value of its medium. As a pro- 
duction Busmen never fails to interest even when it does not 
move: and disapproval of its political sentiments (for it is 
entirely, though perhaps justifiably, biassed) need not prevent 
anyone from admiring its boldness as a theatrical experiment. 
A part of the future of the theatre, if future it is to have, lies 
surely along such lines as these. 

With Busmen goes The Case of the Baffled Boss, an agreeable 
revue-fable in which the Great Detective, Sheerluck Bones, 
investigates the causes of a strike in a factory and eventually 
discovers them to be the proprietor. What makes this short 
revue sO attractive is its complete spontaneity—topical gags 
are continually added by actors who are obviously enjoying 
themselves. The music is quite admirable—original songs, 
of considerable merit, ‘alternating with ironic adaptations of 
melodies taken from other sources. ‘The staging is as efficient 
as itis in Busmen : other theatres, with twice the resources, fail 
toachieve half so much. Unity Theatre must repeat this type 
of production : it is an enviable achievement to be able to make 
an astringent and lively revue not out of trivialities but out of 
subjects about which its audiences feel and think intensely. 

Unity Theatre, which has been open only a few months, 
itself merits a review. The building, which by an agreeable 
irony of circumstance was secured after competition with the 
British Union of Fascists, had been in turn a Methodist 
chapel, a gymnasium, an unemployment centre. Before it 
could be used as a theatre it had virtually to be rebuilt. It 
was calculated that the necessary work would take about six 
months, and very little money was available to pay for it. 
But appeals were issued through Trade Union organisations 
and sympathetic sections of the Press, three hundred men— 
architects, carpenters, electricians, painters, plumbers—re- 
sponded, and the six months’ work was done in two, at a 
fraction of what might have been the cost. It is now as 
attractive a theatre as one could wish. The auditorium is 
pleasantly shaped and agreeably free of unnecessary ornament ; 
the stage is large in proportion to the size of the theatre and 
well designed ; the lighting equipment, constructed in difficult 
circumstances, is a technical triumph. In any producer with 
imagination it will necessarily breed the sin of covetousness. 
To the ordinary playgoer it may be recommended as about the 
only theatre in London which is architecturally as interesting 
a the plays which it produces (its next production, running 
through next week, is Stephen Spender’s Trial of a Fudge, 
the published version of which is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue). Membership costs the sum of one shilling, and 
Goldington Street is not really so difficult of access as one 
might suppose. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 





STAGE AND SCREEN 





THE CINEMA 

‘*In Old Chicago.”’ At the Tivoli 

IN shaping America’s history Providence was a good movie- 
maker. The circumstances of American development— 
horses, Indians, natural barriers—are the camera’s basic 
materials ; and the simple central issue of epic, the battle 
of justice against evil doing, falls accurately and dramatically 
into the terms of iron-jawed probity against the sneaking 
gun-puller. English producers have been wise not to tempt 
Providence by imitation; for our own beginnings, our floun- 
derings in the marshes in a hopeless attempt to cope with 
Julius Caesar, are poor substitutes for the galloping splendour 
of the American pioneers. To the bigger Hollywood directors. 
an epic is as good as a holiday in the country. The historians 
have done their stuff; nature has built the sets. All that 
remains is to find the money and rig up the loud-speakers to 
control the cast of six thousand. Small wonder, then, that 
Hollywood’s periodic excursions into the epic field should 
represent her best job of national interpretation. 

But if In Old Chicago is any indication of the future, the 
well established pattern of the epic is to undergo a radical 
change. For the first time an American producer has sériously 
turned his attention to sketching the growth of a great city ; 
and for so doing Mr. Darryl F. Zanuck will earn the con- 
gratulations of all those who would see the screen used as a 
dramatiser of social evolution. 

Mr. Zanuck has set himself a hard task, for the rise of a city 
is an infinitely more sober and many-sided business than 
that of a State. The growing-pains can no longer be worked 
out in terms of bullets and arrows and physical endeavour : 
too often the fight for civic freedom is an affair of papers and 
discussion and even a measure of silent thought. In the eyes 
of the camera the vote is no substitute for the quick draw, 
nor the ruling of the court for the summary justice of the 
prairie. In resolving thes¢ Gifficulties Mr. Zanuck has managed 
to preserve many of the traditional trappings of the epic: 
the villain has black moustaches and a daring waistcoat : 
Ada Mencken drives down the street behind a pair of spanking 
chestnuts. But the city’s story becomes the family history of 
the O’Learys, Irish settlers in the mud-bespattered timber 
Chicago of 1854. Mother O’Leary (Alice Brady), profiting 
by the lack of street-cleaning facilities, sets up a laundry ; 
and in her washtub we must read the daily work of the humbler 
section of the populace. In the figures of her sons are the 
opposing forces fighting for control of the city. Behind 
Don Ameche are lined up the seekers after good government, 
gullible but persevering: against them Tyrone Power leads 
the vote-buyers, police-corrupters and _ racketeers. The 
unpleasant task of mediating between the two camps falls to 
Alice Faye, cabaret-queen in working hours and Power’s 
moll in her leisure moments. This intimate framework is 
by no means an unsuccessful solution of the problem. There 
is a deal of sincerity in its presentation, and the standard of 
acting is such that we get more than a sniff of the living entity 
of the city despite the limitations of courtroom and saloon. 
And the art-director has done his job superbly. On his 
shoulders fell the burden of making the cheap vulgarity of 
young Chicago as exciting and ominous as the horizons of the 
traditional epic. Jhe sets, apparently coarse and rich, but 
in fact extremely simple, add immeasurably to the plausibility 
of the story. 

The main trouble with the personal theme is that public 
affairs become inextricably mixed up with the smaller domestic 
relationships of everyday. We cannot tell whether we must 
take an apparent rape on the bedroom floor at its face value 
or whether in reality it marks the clinching of an important 
deal in real estate. In the same way witnesses are fixed, 
bosses deposed and mayors elected through a series of embraces. 
marriages and fraternal bonhomies. 


But if the civic scene becomes a somewhat carnal confusion. 
there is nothing muddled about the Great Fire of 1871 which 
provides the climax to the film. It may be an uncomfortable 
fact that this twenty-minute inferno cost £200,000 to stage: 
but it must be admitted that the results are spectacular enough. 
It is perhaps the most terrifying piece of destruction that 
Hollywood has ever produced. STUART LEcG. 
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MUSIC Ro8§ + 


Mozartiana 


IF number of performances is anything to go by, Mozart is at 
the moment the most popular of allcomposers. For the past week 
I have heard little other music—and none worth writing about. 
On Wednesday there were his compositions for glass harmonica 
at the London Museum ; on Thursday a Philharmonic concert 
devoted to him with an interesting Symphony by Boccherini 
as a yard-stick whereby to measure the stature of his genius ; 
on Friday one of his Quartets rather scurvily played;. on 
Saturday Idomeneo performed, as anything unusual in the way 
of opera is in this country, by an amateur society from 
‘Falmouth; and on Sunday one of those concerts at the 
Cambridge Theatre which are doing so much-to enlarge our 
knowledge of the range and variety of Mozart’s music. 

The harmonica Quintet was not only interesting on account 
of the unusual instrument, but, like everything Mozart wrote 
during his last year, beautiful music. It is hardly surprising 
that one so sensitive to musical sound as the composer of the 
Clarinet Quintet, of which I wrote last week, should have been 
fascinated by the ethereal tones of the ‘‘ musical glasses.” As 
an instrument, however, they have, if one may judge from.this 
‘performance, the disadvantage of ‘‘ speaking” slowly and so 
of making a clear attack on the notes and shapely phrasing 
difficult, if not impossible. The work is to be given at the next 
Cambridge. Theatre concert, with a celesta, I understand. If 
the flute can be cued in to produce the lovely flautato quality 
of one section of the glasses, the effect should be admirable. 

At the concerts I have enumerated there were two perform- 
ances of the Pianoforte Concerto in G major, a work so radiant 
in its happiness that its neglect by pianists hitherto is astonish- 
ing. I enjoyed the performance by Miss Milkina with a small 
orchestra conducted by Mr. Westrup more than the one by 
Mr. Kentner with a large one under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
It would be absurd, of course, to suggest that Mr. Westrup is 
a better conductor than Sir Thomas Beecham, and there was 
not much to choose between the pianists, though Miss Milkina 
played the slow movement with a greater sensitiveness to its 
tender beauty. So I am driven to the conclusion that the size 
of the orchestra had something to do with it. We have lately 
been told ex cathedra that, because the Mannheim Orchestra 
numbered sixty players, the notion that Mozart’s music should 
be played by a small orchestra is the invention of dilettantt. 
But the Mannheim Orchestra was exceptional in size and 
reputation, and modern string-players most probably produce 
a bigger tone than they did. So at the risk of being called a 
dilettante—which is only a polite synonym for ‘‘ an ignorant 
fool ’—I will maintain that a better musical effect is made in 
Mozart’s concertos with two double-basses and others in 
proportion than with six or cight. The three great Symphonies 
certainly do not suffer from the enlarged modern orchestra to 
the same extent, though even here I thought that Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s splendid performance of the one in E flat suffered 
from the over-amplification, as it were, of the string-tone. 

The opportunity of hearing Idomeneo was so welcome, and 
the performance by the Falmouth Opera Singers under Miss 
Maisie Radford’s direction was so intelligent and spirited, 
that criticism of obvious shortcomings seems ungracious. 
But this must be said, that even the barest justice to a vocal 
style, which was the outcome of a century’s application to a 
highly specialised technique, is not within the range of amateurs. 
Mr. Geoffrey Dunn, the only professional and one who has 
devoted himself to this kind of music, gave us more than one 
glimpse of the intensely dramatic quality of Idomeneo’s music, 
though the effect was somewhat spoilt by gestures that were 
weak when they should have had a grand and noble sweep. 
But enough was here to show what a fine work this is and how 
unlike Gliick in its rich symphonic treatment of the orchestra. 

At the same time it would te absurd to pretend that 
Idomenco ranks with the great operas of Mozart’s maturity 
from Figaro onwards. Dramatic though the airs are—or 
would be if sung by voices capable of giving them expressive- 
ness and colour—and for all the noble dignity of the choruses, 
the opera lacks the final mastery. It is only necessary to 
compare the introduction to the temple-scene with the similar 
march and chorus in Die Zauberfléte or the music of Neptune’s 
statue with that of the Commendatore’s to see the difference 
between genius trying its wings and fully fledged. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY, 


—SS 





A.E.LO.U. 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten) 


Aur der Schulbank lag das Heft und wir schrieben, die jtings, 
Biirger des stolzen Gymnasiums, die geheimnisvollen a 
staben nieder, darunter, schreibend, lesend und iibersetze 
die Deutungen : 

Austria erit in orbe ultima. (Osterreich wird bis zum 
Weltende bestehen.) 

Austriae est imperare orbi universo. (Alles Erdreich is 
Osterreich untertan.) 

Austria et imperium optima unita. (Osterreich und des 
Reich bestens vereint.) 

Aller Ehren ist Osterreich voll... . 

Auf der Schultafel hing die Karte von diesem Osterreig 
die deutschen Linder mit himbeerroter Farbe bemalt, tie 
ungarischen Lander spinatgriin, Galizien war Zitronengel, 
Bosnien und die Herzogowina tabakbraun. Dann wander 
der Stab des Lehrers tiber andere Linder Europas, (jf 
blieb der Stab stehen, zeigte auf Belgien, Burgurd, Italien 
Schlesien, Spanien. Das hatte einmal dazu gehért, erhandel, 
erheiratet, erobert, ererbt, erschlichen. Bella gerant jj! 
tu felix Austria, nube ! (Kriege fiihren lass die anderen! Dy 
gliickliches Osterreich, heirate!) So  dichtete Matthias 
Corvinus am Ausgang des Mittelalters. Das Schulfenst 
stand weit offen, es war ein Frihlingstag, draussen spielte ¢ig 
Leiermann einen der Deutschen Tanze von Schubert und yoy 
ferne griisste der Kahlenberg. Es war Friede, es gab keix 
Bombenflieger, keine Tanks, kein Rundfunkgebriill, kein; 
Sorgen. Es war der Friede, der letzte. Tu felix Austria ,,, 

Ist das alles voriiber ? Fur immer? . . . in orbe ultima., 2 

Wie viele haben iiber Osterreich gesprochen und geschrieben, 
—und wie wenige haben es wirklich gekannt. Die Fremde, 
kamen, sahen und liebten dieses Land und diese Stadt: den 
Glanz der Theater, Konzerte, Gallerien, Palaste, die Schénheit 
der Landschaft und seiner Musik, das Lied Haydns, Mozart, 
Schuberts, das Spiel Raimunds, Nestroys, Sonnenthak, 
Girardis, die sozialen Einrichtungen, die Anlagen und Woh. 
blocks, den Prater, die alte und neue Kultur, den Zauber 
Wiens .°. . 

“Und willst Du nicht mein Bruder sein, 
so schlag’ ich Dir den Schiadel ein!” 

Sie verstanden, warum’ dieses Wien die ‘‘ Briider aus den 
Reich ” immer wieder anzog und festhielt, von Gluck, Beethoven 
und Brahms zu Hebbel:und Wassermann. Aber sie merkten 
kaum jene aufopfernde, gewissenhafte und verantwortung: 
bewusste Arbeit, die cine neue Generation an der Jahr. 
hundertwende begonnen hatte, den Kampf gegen di 
Dummheit, die Geniigsamkeit. Sie jubelten Gustav Mahler a, 
aber sie wussten nichts von seinem aufreibenden Kamp 
hinter den Kulissen gegen die Tradition der ‘* Schlampetei.’ 
Sie bewunderten die Krankenhauser, aber sie ahnten kaum 
etwas von den Schwierigkeiten, die das ‘‘ System” den 
Billroth, Tandler, Wagner-Jauregg, U.S.W., bereitete. Sie sahe 
nicht die Arbeit, mit der Freud urd seine Freunde unset 
Weltbild zu verdndern begannen. Sie hérten nicht de 
Symphonien Bruckners und Mahlers, die Anfange Schonbergs 
und Alban Bergs, sie sahen nicht die Bilder Gustav Klims 
und Oskar Kokoschkas, sie lasen nicht die Gedichte Georg 
Trakls, nicht die Skizzen Peter Altenbergs, sie wussten nichts 
von dem Kampf, den ein Einzelner, Karl Kraus, in seine 
“‘ Fackel” gegen Justiz, Presse und Unkultur, gegen dit 
ersten Vorboten der Barbarei fiihrte. Alles umsonst ? . 

Heute kommen die “ Befreier,” die Bringer einer wahre, 
nadmlich ‘‘ arischen”’? Kultur mit Bombenwerfern, Flieger, 
Tanks und Kanonen. Sie kommen, um fiir Rube ut 
Ordnung zu sorgen. Dass diese jungen 30 oder 100.00 
Deutschen, bewaffnet bis an die Zihne, bereit sind, in 
Land cinzubrechen, in dem auch thre Sprache gesprochet 
wird, dass die Wiener Arbeiter, die besten der Welt, nici 
bereit sind, diese Kulturbringer mit den Mitteln der passive 
Resistenz wiirdig und wirkungsvoll zu begriissen, dass dé 
Bischof von Rom nicht bereit ist, die ihm unterstehende 
Friedensbrecher Europas mit dem grossen Bann zu beleget; 
das gehért mit zu den grossen Wundern unsrer Zeit. 

“Doch du bist noch, o Wien! Noch ragt zum Himmel deit 
Turm auf. Und so wirst du bestehn, was auch die Zukunft & 
bringt. Sieh, es dimmert der Abend, doch morgen flammt wiedes 
das Frihrot—, und bei fernem Geliut’ segnet dich jetzt dein Pot. 
(F, v. Saar, Wiener Elegien .. .) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Country Housing 

When a man gets a sizcable bee in his bonnet there comes 
a time when the bee must buzz out or himself bust. One 
of my sizeable bees is the question of country slums, to 
which I have often referred on this page. It is a bee which, 
J am glad to say, does not buzz in my bonnet alone. It 
pleases me, and it ought to please all country lovers, to hear 

it buzzing in no less a bonnet than that of the editor of The 

Countryman, who has let out the bee into the editorial columns 

of this quarter’s number, and with considerable effect. “* When 

the Ministry of Health’s proposed subsidy of from £10 to £12 
ayear for forty years for new cottages becomes law there ought 
to be no difficulty in getting all the building done that is needed 
for the agricultural population. What that will mean to 
farming and to rural life only those of us know who live all 
the year round in the country.”” As he goes on to point out, 
to rely on the renovation of old cottages under the Housing, 
Rural Workers Act is not enough. Young and intelligent 
farm-workers’ wives cry out, and very naturally, for decent 
standards of light, dryness and sanitation. They cry out for 
council houses, at the mention of which superior persons hold 
up mittened hands, talking of the ruin of rural beauty, agitated 
at the prospect of spoiling the view. My comment is that it 
is hard to admire the best view in England from a cottage 
with fungus growing like velvet under the parlour carpet, 
prehistoric sanitation and curtains down the middle of the 
bedrooms to segregate the sexes. 

* * * * 

The Ministry’s View - 

But it is really good to see this urgent country problem 
taken up not only by an influential countryman, but realised 
also by the Ministry of Health. ‘‘ Considerable improvement 
must be made in the standard of their (7.e., country workers’) 
housing,” says the Ministry. The words have the bureau- 
cratic sobriety you would expect from a Government report, 
but they combat the fatuity of a speaker, quoted by The 
Countryman, who declared ‘‘ that rural housing was a ‘ fashion ’ 
which would be better ‘in their private hands,’ if not, indecd, 
‘postponed ’.”” This attitude is not only fatuous but dan- 
gerous. If workers are to be kept on the land, and kept 
happily on it, they must be allowed the privilege of a decent 
standard of housing. Happily the Ministry realises this, and 
I hope local administrators will realise it and act wisely under 
the new legislation, which ‘‘ gives us in the country,’’ to quote 
The Countryman finally, ‘‘ the power we need to act upon 
the basis of our knowledge and experience.” 

* * * * 


An Early Egg 

A correspondent reports a February egg, which he picked 
up unbroken. He describes it as pale blue and asks if such 
an egg is unusual in February and if I can identify it; he 
himself suggesting a starling. I have now had the very bad 
luck to mislay his letter, and I would anyway never guess at 
a bird’s egg without seeing it. But it may interest him to 
know that it is always the eggs of starlings which I myself 
pick up unbroken on the lawn in spring, sometimes at the 
rate of several a day, and that it is said that a bird’s egg is 
too light ever to break itself by falling on grass. It may 
interest him still further, since he writes from Oxford, to 
hear the story of a group of Dons (Cambridge, of course) 
who are reported to have collected a large number of thrushes’ 
eggs in order to test this theory. The solemn occasion of 
these gentlemen tossing so many small blue eggs into the 
air and letting them fall on the sacred college grass is, I think, 
one of the age’s major contributions to the study of ornithology. 

x x x * 

Forest Fires 

Nobody, nowadays, seems to love the Forestry Commission, 
but it is surprising, sometimes, that the Commission is as patient 
with the public as it is. Forest fires, it reports, are already 
occurring at the rate of twenty per week. A dry February 
and a drier March are responsible for the inflammable state of 
heath and undergrowth, and as March goes on things are likely 
© be still more dangerous. These fires are caused almost 
entirely by irresponsible people, who either light picnic fires or 
behave on bracken-strewn land exactly as they behave, with 
Cigarcttes, on other people’s carpets. The man who cannot 


light (and put out) a picnic fire without setting fire to a whole 
parish ought, I feel, never to trust himself with a match at all. 
Ironical to think that, of the few thousand acres of State-owned 
land that we still possess in this country, hundreds should be 
devastated every summer by the people to whom it virtually 
belongs. I hope the Forestry Commissioners’ warning needs no 
underlining here. 
* * * * 


Builfinches and Prunus 

Rarely, by chance, birds make up with fiowers some momen- 
tary colour scheme that is pure enchantment. It was not out 
of mere decorative idleness that oriental painters depicted 
birds and flowers so often together. Every now and then a 
gardener gets these flashed oriental effects for himself. In 
winter chaffinches, in flocks, break from the grey boughs of 
bare ash-trees like grey-pink flowers ; in autumn they have a 
richer grey-pinkness against pink and purple of Michaelmas 
daisy foam. And all the later summer we see, at too rare 
intervals, the gold flash of goldfinches on the bright yellow 
anthemis daisies, the red and black and gold of bird brighter 
as the yellow gives way to the brown-gold of seed. About the 
same time blue-tits and sometimes an occasional bullfinch 
swing on the pink and lavender wands of godetia like flowers 
themselves. And yesterday we had a spring sight: a sudden 
squabbling of three bullfinches in a prunus pissardit, a flicker of 
plum-pink breasts boldly mingled for a second with pale 
bronze leaves and pink plum-flowers : a perfect moment. 

*x * 


* x 
The Wild English Tulip 
Last year I was able, by some judicious scepticism, to satisfy 
myself that the wild English gladiolus was not a myth. In 
response to a note on this page many correspondents wrote to 
say that they had seen it growing in Hampshire; and one, 
the Town Clerk of Romsey, had the kindness to send a few 
fresh sprays of flowers, delicate magenta pink, one day last 
summer. I would now like to do for Tulipa Sylvestris, the 
little yellow wild English tulip, what I have done for the 
gladiolus. My scepticism this time, however, is really genuine. 
As far back as 1790 Sowerby noted that no writer before him 
had included this tulip in the catalogue of English wild flowers, 
and himself included it ‘“‘ by the observations of the Rev. Mr. 
Mathew, who favoured us with this specimen from an old 
chalk-pit near Bury.” He recorded it also as having been 
found, again in a chalk pit, near Norwich. Various nineteenth- 
century works continued to include it, but contemporary writers, 
so far as I can gather, no longer mention it. It flowers in 
April; is small, yellow and sweetly scented ; has pale narrow 
leaves; droops its flower a little like a fritillary. I hope 
someone has had the luck to have seen it. 
* = * * 
Advisory Service for Parish Councils 
In 1934 the National Council of Social Service set up a 
Parish Councils Committee. Its aim was to consider in what 
ways it could help parish councillors and parish council clerks 
to discharge their functions and if it could not stimulate the 
interest of village electors in affairs of local government generally 
and in the functions and responsibilities of parish councillors 
in particular. This was an excellent idea, and it has now been 
adopted in Kent, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Essex, Cambridge- 
shire and Gloucestershire. In Kent, action has been taken 
on advice given on many subjects that trouble councillors : the 
payment of income tax on allotments, the holding of parish 
meetings on licensed premises, fire-brigade equipment, foot- 
paths, liability of a parish council in regard to playground 
accidents, working-class housing, unsightly advertisements, 
and the very vexed question of the disposal of village refuse. 
This advisory service has been the subject of some criticism 
on the ground that it seeks to interfere with the rights of 
parish councillors and electors—all of which is exactly typical 
of rural mentality, which regards any privilege with ccmplete 
indifference until it hears that it is about to lose it—but to 
my mind this service has many admirable virtues. The average 
parish councillor, when he opens his mouth or mind at all, 
is notoriously confused about his duties, and this service exisis 
not to deprive him of privileges but to assist him in a clearer 
understanding and execution of them. Its present existence 
in only half a dozen counties is absurd. 


H. E. BATES. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 

length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week’”’ paragraphs. 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 


REACTIONS AND ROAD SAFETY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Sir,—In view of the undisputed importance of this matter, 
I venture to trespass further on your space to reply to Surgeon 
Rear-Admiral Charles M. Beadnell’s remarks. In spite of what 
he says, my ‘‘ head is bloody but unbowed.”’ I may be in error 
technically in applying the term “‘ subconscious ” to the usual 
reactions of an experienced driver upon the road, possibly 
there may be some intermediate stage between a carefully 
reasoned analysis of what is happening upon the road and a 
decision to act thereon, and a purely sub-conscious reflex 
action, shall I call it habitual response ? Every experienced 
driver knows that such response is much quicker than one 
following a stimulus to which he is unaccustomed. 


I object to the expression “‘ driving while under the influence 
of alcohol.”’ The accusation must be “‘ being under the influence 
of alcohol sufficiently to be incapable of properly controlling 
the car”? which, in my contention, may be a very different 
thing, and that is the crux of my argument. Evidently I and 
the gallant Admiral are thinking of two different alleged 
** drunks’ ; mine was there with his own car and either issued 
or accepted the challenge for the accuser to get in with him 
in that car and there and then to put him through an ordinary 
read test, reversing and so forth. From Admiral Beadnell’s 
assumption that my car should be used for the test, it is evident 
that he had pursued his “‘ drunk ” up a side street when he was 
not with his own car. May I elaborate this? It is obvious 
that either my test of driving the car, or the proposed blood 
test, would only be invoked in border line cases. In such a 
case I contend that the test of the accused driving his own 
car which he is used to answers the question directly, and I 
strongly dispute the suggestion that the test for the presence of 
a certain percentage of alcohol in the blood proves anything 
more than just what it measures. 


Really it might be argued that there was no need for this 
special offence with relation to drunkenness, except in the 
minds of those people who are striving, by hook or by crook, 
to prohibit entirely the consumption of alcohol. All we are 
concerned with is that a man shall drive his car with due 
consideration to the safety of himself and others upon the road, 
whether drunk or sober, and if he drives his car in any other 
manner, that is the offence irrespective of any consumption 
of alcoho!. It is true, unfortunately, that taking more drink 
than one can safely carry is one of a number of thoughtless 
actions which result in accidents, but I submit that to attack the 
problem in this way is practically hopeless because we shall 
have to make it a punishable offence to do anything on the road 
with a car which, when done by a heedless person, may lead 
to accident and, as a reductio ad absurdum, since it is indisputable 
that being on the road in charge of a car is the invariable accom- 
paniment to a car accident, we must prohibit all cars upon all 
roads. That is where the prohibition mentality leads. 


Finally, if I may add to an already over-long letter, I believe we 
are all entirely on the wrong track at present. ‘The man we want 
to get at is the ‘‘ cheerful optimist ”’ who has taken corners too 
fast without bad results so frequently that he ‘continues that or 
other bad habits. He is not going to be deterred by thoughts 
of possible fines or imprisonment; if any prospect would deter 
him, the risk to his own neck would be the greatest deterrent. 
What we have to do is to use every psychological device we can 
think of to make everybody “‘ traffic conscious ” and the cure 
will follow automatically, as it certainly has not followed from 
these numerous repressive regulations. From this point of 
view the method of mobile police, in cautioning drivers when 
they do foolish things, is all in the right direction.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Cuas. E. Foster. 

Kingsweir, Broadway, Letchworth, Herts. 





SSS 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.) 
SiR;—Surgeon Rear-Admiral C. M. Beadnell claims tha j, 
America and certain European countries “ percentage analyses 
of the blood have been proved efficient.” Efficient for what) 
The blood test can only indicate the alcohol content of the 
blood, and cannot determine the effect of any given quantity 
of alcohol on any individual. 


Individual variation as regards susceptibility to alcohol 
is notorious, and in a review of 2,500 cases of road ACCidenty 
in Germany Dr. K. Hoffmann found that out of 750 persons 
with less than 1 mg. of alcohol (equal to about three lange 
whiskies or three to four pints of beer) per c.cm. of blood, 
only ten were definitely intoxicated, whereas out of 250 persons 
with more than 2 mg. per c.cm. 130 were classed as definitely 
intoxicated and 19 as sober. 

Professor J. E. W. MacFall, Professor of Forensic Medicine 
at Liverpool University, says the blood test is all nonsense, 
and Professor A. J. Clark, Professor of Materia Medica at the 
University of Edinburgh, at the annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association in Belfast, “‘ challenged the accuracy of 
modern attempts to test whether a man is drunk or sober by 
laboratory methods.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bristol. W. H. Worsnop, 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Mr. Hore-Belisha’s speech on the Army Estimates may 
justly be described as epoch marking and must have been 
read with the liveliest satisfaction by soldiers and civilians 
alike. There are, however, two points which I think deserve 
comment. 

In the first place, no one can disagree with his estimate of 
thinking of military strength in terms of fire-units instead of 
counting heads. It is a very effective way of emphasising 
the truth that the resources of mechanisation, whether of 
the vehicle or of the weapon, have enormously increased the 
volume of fire per man-unit. It follows, therefore, that 
many fewer men may now be required to give the same effect, 
whether in offence or defence, than formerly, and it is incon- 
trovertible that every man who is not employed in the firing 
line must be both an extra target and an extra mouth to feed. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha, in short, makes out an excellent case for 
the need of fewer men in the firing line, but he avoids, not 
I hope purposely, the corollary that the same mechanisation 
which has decreased his numbers in the firing line must, at 
least proportionately, increase the numbers behind it. The 
supply of mechanised vehicles and weapons depends on 
increasing the numbers of highly-trained workpeople both for 
manufacture and maintenance. Not all of these will neces- 
sarily be in uniform, but the total may probably be found to 
more than offset the decreased numbers of fighting men. 
Much more difficult, this total will have to be found from the 
diminished ranks of highly skilled labour. 


Secondly, though Mr. Hore-Belisha was at pains to reassure 
the country and the world that the number of men offering 
themselves for Army service was greater even than was 
needed, it is a pity that every change he proposed was open 
to the construction of having been at least considered, if 
not influenced, by his difficulty in attracting the right men 
in sufficient numbers. Moreover, there was a_ significant 
reticence about the shortage of officers, quite apart from the 
open admission—and how comically this must ring in foreign 
ears !—that a percentage of would-be recruits must receive 
the diet and building-up exercises of a convalescent before 
they are fit for service in a mechanised army where hardness, 
it appears, is no longer to be an essential physical condition— 
Yours, &c., SIDNEY ROGERSON. 

43 Albert Hall Mansions, S.W.7. 
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THE KRA ISTHMUS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

ox, Exactly three years ago a reference was made in these 
to the likelihood of Japan negotiating for a cut through 
the Kra Isthmus of Siam and thus rendering the Singapore’s 
“i ble base” almost useless. I was laughed at. It 
yas pointed out, amongst other things, that this canal would be 
a grave menace to Burma and India, and would shorten Japan’s 
tde route to the West by over 1,000 miles, and also would 
save a Japanese war fleet, westward bound, the now-dangerous 

ssage through the Straits of Malacca. 

The Statesman this week refers to a report “ from a most 
reliable source,” that ‘‘ Japanese surveyors have of late been 
very active along the 33-mile strip of territory separating the 
Gulf of Siam and the Indian Ocean,” and that “ blasting 
operations have been in progress at points on what would 

umably be the route of the projected canal.” 

When the possibility of this development was first mentioned 
in these pages, three years ago, it was suggested that it might 
force Great Britain to a revision of her defence policy in the 
Far East. Britain’s immediate answer to a Kra Canal for 
Japanese fleets is surely the establishment of an overwhelmingly 
strong force in Burma, as an auxiliary to the Singapore defences. 
A careful study of the map reveals a few interesting points. 
The isthmus at its narrowest part consists of a range of hills 
over 4,000 feet, while at the only place that a canal could be 
cut to avoid impossible locks and tunnels the western exit is 
so far up the Pakchan river as to be of little practical use for 
warships. A canal capable of taking warships would be a 
yunerable target, and the whole of it, including both its exits, 

would be open to attack. One correspondent points out in 
the Statesman :—‘‘ Any possible western exit of a Kra Canal 
would be close to Burma, and would be within easy range of 
guns sited on the Victorian Point Peninsula. In the time 
taken to build the canal it should be possible to fortify the 
Burmese peninsula so heavily as to render the construction of 
such a canal entirely useless.”? Japan, however, seems deter- 
mined to proceed with construction of the canal. It is safe to 
assume that the necessary watch is kept in the waters of the 
Mergui Archipelago, amongst some of whose islands there are 
anchorages capable of taking and concealing a large fleet and 
whose use by enemy warships has not been unknown in the 
past. 

In any case it is nothing short of criminal folly to regard the 
whole subject as a “* bogey,” only fit ‘to be laughed at.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 
Poona. 


BRITAIN’S INTENTIONS 

{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn—As one who missed active service in the last War, but 
femembers quite enough of its incidental horrors, its dis- 
comforts and above all its drabness not to wish to see history 
tepeat itself, remembers, too, that several years of talk and 
expectancy preceded the conflict, it becomes increasingly 
clear that the 1914 situation is indeed approaching in Europe. 
The ingredients are sickeningly familiar. A potent Germany, 
hungering for land, a distracted and alarmed France, an 
incalculable but certainly unreliable Russia, disturbed Balkans. 
The difference is a stronger Italy, and war in Spain and the 
East, conditions in themselves certainly not tending towards 
a general peace. 

It seems clear that, as far as England is concerned, the more 
plain we make our intentions the better. It is now well 
known that, had she been sure that we should declare war 
in August, 1914, it is doubtful, to say the least, whether Germany 
would have attacked Belgium. Germany, Italy and the rest 
still do not know precisely what would make us fight. We 
have heard unofficial opinion from America recently as to the 
cittumstances in which that vast country could be drawn 
into war. An unequivocal statement on the part of our own 
Government might well bring a pronouncement of more 
weight from the United States. 

Recorded once for all in black and white, the intentions 
of the two great English speaking races could give no excuse 
for misunderstanding, and an aggressor would surely think 
twice before crossing their path. Such an announcement 
seems the only reasonable safeguard against the almost muddled 
entry into war for which we seem to be gently drifting.— 
Your obedient servant, OLIVER WARNER. 
The Old Manor Cottage, Haslemere. 





THE £1,500,000,000 POLICY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In the course of your article under this heading you 
refer to the Prime Minister’s “‘ realism ” in connexion with 
the huge expenditure on armaments. 

May I suggest that “realism” forces itself upon us in 
many ways? Recently there was a display of newspaper 
placards outside a local newsagent’s shop. Some of the 
placards contained in large type the following announcement : 
“* £1,500,000,000 More for Armaments.” Standing a few 
yards away from the shop I observed a small group of men 
playing music on various instruments. Each man _ was 
maimed, having lost a limb or an eye in the last War. Each 
oné would have been glad of half a crown, and the newspaper 
placards were a sad commentary on their poverty and plight. 
That is one aspect of “‘ realism.” 

Income Tax payers this year will experience another 
form of ‘ realism ”’ when their demands for income tax and 
national defence contributions are received. Still another 
form of “ realism ” is the bankruptcy of diplomacy in Europe 
today—that form of bankruptcy which is fast leading the 
nations into financial ruin. 

As you state, there is certainly strong “ground for the 
comment that the Prime Minister with his realism under- 
rates the strength of idealism in this country.”—yYours, &c., 

Highfield, Sidcup. P. A. SHAW. 


FOXHUNTING : 


[Zo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—W. M. Lodge writes ‘‘ One thing emerges very clearly 
from Mr. Bartlett’s letter: he knows nothing whatever about 
foxes.”” What grounds your correspondent has for such a 
wild leap in the dark it is impossible to discern. For his or 
her information I have lived in counties in which all blood- 
sports are practised. I have, in order to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of the subject, attended fox hunts, stag hunts and 
otter hunts. I have watched foxes at very close quarters 
and I have, after long, patient waiting seen a v.xer playing 
with her cubs, surely one of the most delightful sights in the 
whole realm of nature. I have also witnessed the revolting 
sight of a fox being torn to pieces by hounds, by no means 
the ‘‘ immediate death” which many foxhunters claim. 

It is, of course, foolish to expect those who practise or 
support cruelty openly to confess that fact, but the curious 
evasions so many of them adopt in replying to the arguments 
of those who condemn the cruelties practised in all blood- 
sports are really astonishing. But also encouraging. For 
évery year brings nearer the day when Parliament will most 
certainly abolish stag hunting and then fox and otter hunting. 
When those happy days arrive thanks will be due to The 
Spectator for its never-failing support for those who oppose 
all forms of cruelty.—Yours faithfully, H. A. BARTLETT. 

Steyning, Sussex. 

{This correspondence is now closed.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


FLOGGING AS A PUNISHMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Only the future can show whether the recent Mayfair 
floggings can produce upon their victims results beneficial or 
otherwise, but beyond all question they have proved a financial 
godsend to many of the penny papers. The really distressing 
fact is, however, that after centuries of education and civilisa- 
tion, the public can read calmly, sometimes even with an un- 
wholesome pleasure, the accounts of robbery, rape or murder ; 
but no sooner is the perpetrator threatened with sharp and 
severe physical punishment, than a horde of sentimentalists 
raise a hue and cry over the alleged brutality of the penalty. 
Your correspondent whose personal experience of convict life 
has shown that flogging has often proved a real deterrent, has 
done a real service in passing it on to us. 

There are some crimes which, unless their perpetrators can 
be proved unquestionably insane, can only be met by severe 
physical punishment. Among these I would include the 


seducing or kidnapping of children, and the robbing of the aged 
or infirm. Without in any way desiring to be sadistic or 
vindictive, ought not such revolting crimes rather than their 
penalties to rouse us to the white heat of moral indignation ? 

My own suggestion, for what it may be worth, is to retain 
But since the 


flogging on these grounds for exceptional cases. 
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severest of punishments, except of course capital punishment, 
should be followed by opportunities to amend, they should be 
so administered as to leave no permanent visible branding. 
If it is a fact that the present method of administering the 
** cat ” results in life-long scars which cannot be removed, then 
we must sympathise to this extent with the victims, that when 
they shall have completed their sentences, let us all hope with 
a real desire to make a fresh start, they will never be able to 
indulge in sea or sun-bathing without being subject to remarks 
and observations of an unpleasant character. By all means let 
us leave permanent if invisible scars upon their memories, 
and on the memories of others ; but once they have paid their 
just penalty, let them be preserved from all outward and 
visible branding.—Yours, &c., F. J. EpMmonp. 
Glossop Vicarage, Derbyshire. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Nearly the whole Press of Britain is loud this week in its 
condemnation of Hitler’s action in Ausiria. But surely there 
is some flaw in a philosophy that leads us to disapprove of 
every change in an imperfect world. We are accustomed to 
refer all matters to the touchstone of the League, but the 
soundness of its own ideals we never question. 

To my mind, the League of Nations is'not unlike its contem- 
porary, the Communist experiment in Russia. Both are 
founded on attractive theories, but both are divorced from 
normal practice. Each, in its sphere, is an attempt at revolu- 
tion. 

If, instead of losing our heacs in the clouds, we come to 
earth and examine the evolution of human institutions, we find 
that there is a general tendency towards an increase in the 
size of the national unit, and that the proven historical method 
of attaining this has been by the expansion of the individual 
State, whether by conquest or by an extension of its influence. 
This trend does in practice lead to peace. Britain today is a 
more stable entity than it was fifteen hundred years ago, 
Germany than it was only one hundred years ago ; and Europe, 
we may hope, will be a happier place when it is once more 
dominated by a single Power, as it was in the days of the Roman 
Empire. 

The League of Nations, an attempt to short-cut this process, 
hes failed. But the evolutionary trend goes on; and we can 
best aid the cause of peace by trying to forward it, rather than 
by fighting against it. 

On the negative side such a policy involves little more than 
minding our own business within some sort of Monroe Doctrine. 
It would, however, be refreshing for a change to back the 
winning horse. As members of an Empire which embraces 
the world’s largest number of subject peoples, and is, I am 
glad to say, in process of enfranchising them, we should be the 
last to decry expansion as a route to world stability —Yours, &c., 

Midhurst. IvAN WHITFELD. 


MASS-BOOK AND COVENANT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Miss Rose Macaulay is certainly in error when she cuotes 
Bishop Forbes of Edinburgh in favour of the view that Mass 
and Holy Communion are only two names for the same thing. 
Bishop Forbes was the first Bishop of Edinburgh put in by 
Laud to influence King Charles in imposing a revised Prayer 
Book of the Holy Communion on the Scots, who largely 
because of it brought about the King’s defeat and execution ! 
As Bishop Creighton, himself a High Churchman and a 
historian, neatly summarised the whole © situation—the 
Reformation turned the Mass into a Communion. The proof 
lies in the Prayer Book itself. The word ‘“‘ altar ’’ was every- 
where replaced by Holy Table or Table. Wafers were for- 
bidden by one rubric and the old Eastward Position (‘‘ the 
priest humbly standing afore the midst of the altar”) by a 
second. The change began with the second Prayer Book 
of Edward VI in 1552. But all the subsequent High Church 
revisions by Queen Elizabeth in 1559, by Lord Clarendon 
and Bishop Cosins in 1604 and by the decided but slight High 
Church trend of 1660 retained these points unaltered. It 
was a return to the forms of the First Four General Councils. 
And Cardinal Bona reminds us of the Roman Church, which 
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neither accepted Apostolic Succession nor: allowed Wafers 
at Holy Communion for that reason for a thousand a 
after Christ. The authorities and references are ajj aie 
in. Bingham’s Antiquities of the Church, an English Chure) 
classic. I regret a second time to have to challenge a relative 
of the late Lord Macaulay, about whose History I have Ofte 
corresponded with his other descendant, the present Regiys 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge —Yoy,, 
obediently, 7A 3 Wea Op CLARKE, 
S. Katharine’s Vicarage, Savernake Forest, Wilts, 


FITNESS AND COMPULSION 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—“‘ Fitness, in the sense in which it is used, is not g pare. 
mount necessity.” Nevertheless, it will probably be a decisive 
factor in any future war. The fitness which is barely able 
push a pen or guide a mechanical tool would not carry 4 
through Ludendorff’s “total war” waged by Goering 
‘iron men.” 

** It is merely one element in a healthy life.” I venture jy 
suggest that, owing to the intimate relationship between body 
and mind, physique is both a product and an index of nationy| 
character, and that compulsory physical education might be gs 
valuable an agent for moulding character as is that compulsory 
mental education which we accept without question. Th: 
indiv:dual’s claim to freedom could still be recognised. | 
would merely be necessary to assume that in this infantile age 
citizen needs compulsory education after the age of fourteen, 

You rightly stress the effect of the standard of living upon 
national physique, but is our physique proportionate to the 
standard of living ? Materially we are not much worse off than 
other nations ; physiologically we are. Curiously enough, it js 
precisely in the dictator countries, where, according to our Press, 
the conditions of life are growing worse, that physique js 
improving. In England we have excellent health services, yet 
we spend tens of thousands of pounds to induce people to use 
what it costs millions to provide free. We are creating open 
spaces, and migrating rapidly into crowded areas. There is 
abundance of good food, and as much bad cooking and slovenly 
housekeeping. The spending power of the masses is low, and 
the national drink, tobacco, betting and amusement till 
increase. We have ample leisure, and very little active recrez- 
tion. Even the substitution of cars for babies has not notice: 
ably improved the nation’s ‘health. 

This failure of the people to be as healthy as materia! condi- 
tions permit argues some radical defect in English society. It 
also shows that the significatice of the material ‘conditions of 
life for the health of the nation can be overrated. Personal 
experience taught me that the Germans were fitter during the 
lean years from 1920 to 1923 than we in England. After all, 
the German athletes of today were the war babies whos 
childhood fell precisely during that period of food shortage. 

All this points to the truth that the ultimate causes of physical 
fitness, as of mental alertness; are spiritual, and that on the 
whole we are as fit as we want to be or have the energy to be. 
Millions of soldiers learned that lesson during the war. Food, 
housing, clothing and health services play a secondary part, 
while bread, beer, potatoes, tooth-paste, sardines, patent foods 
and all the other commercial weeds of the fitness campaign 
rank still lower. 

Since compulsory education has not created a love of learning, 
could physical training provoke a desire for health ? It might 
and it might not, but at least it would raise the standard above 
the equivalent of illiteracy. At best it might transform the 
nation. Strange things happen when people discover their 
bodies. They may find their souls. LIONEL H. TRIPP. 

357 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


THE PASSION FOR CONIFERS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Lovers of the Lake District who are opposed to the 
activities of the Forestry Commission in that region have 
not infrequently been told that they are judging the Commission 
by the evil deeds of its youth and that it has since reformed 
and can be trusted not to spoil the landscape. But the latest 
news from the valley of the Duddon will confirm the belief 
of those who contend that no degree of goodwill and 10 
reform in the taste of the Commissioners will enable them 1 
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reconcile commercial timber production with the preservation 

of the Lake District. 

In answer to a question asked by Sir Waldron Smithers 

jn the House of Commons on February 22nd, Sir George 
Courthope gave the facts about the plantations of the Forestry 
Commission in the Duddon Valley. He said that “‘ the Forestry 
Commission have planted up to the present time on their 
Hardknott estate 186,000 trees of which 167,000 are coniferous 
and 19,000 broad-leaved species.” That is the best they 
have been able to do in their most recent work on an estate 
where we know they have tried to plant broad-leaved trees 
as far as was compatible with the purposes of timber production. 
It means, as we have always maintained, that timber production 
in the Lake District necessarily involves the creation of those 
dark coniferous masses which are fatal to its beauty and alien 
to its character. 

Surely the time has come for the Commissioners to recognise 
this fact and not only to cease planting on the Hardknott estate 
but to make a generous response to the appeals made to them 
so often and from so many quarters, but especially to that made 
last December by the Bishops of Carlisle, Durham, Blackburn, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Peterborough, Southwark, in their joint 
letter to The Times, to add at least Eskdale and the Vale of 
Duddon, the greater part of the Vale of Coniston and the 
immediate environs of Ennerdale Water to the area reserved 
from afforestation—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. R. Woo.Ley, 
Headmaster, Wellingborough Grammar School. 


The Elms, Hatton Park, Wellingborough. 


FOOTPATH MAPS AND SURVEYS 
[Jo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the paragraph appearing 
in the issue of your journal for the 11th inst. over the name 
of H. E. Bates, in which reference is made to the suggestion 
of the Kent Council of Social Service that a public footpath 
map should be prepared and exhibited in every village. 

Without wishing in any way to belittle the work of the 
Council, it would be only fair to the Commons, Open Spaces 
and Footpaths Preservation Society to say that, as long ago 
as 1932, we made the proposal to every Parish Council in the 
country that such_a map should be prepared, and gave them 
practical advice on how to set about the task. This work 
involved a considerable call on the society’s time and finances. 

While progress has necessarily been slow, owing to the 
need for deciding upon objections which have been raised 
by landowners with regard to certain cases, the work is going 
on all the time, and some Rural District Councils have already 
completed their authoritative maps, which are made up from 
the maps submitted by the Parish Councils in their district 
and those deposited by landowners under the provisions of 
the Rights of Way Act, 1932. 

Since it is unlikely that a walker would wish to confine 
himself to one parish, the most convenient arrangement 
seems to be that the authoritative maps of the whole district 
should be kept at the offices of the District Council, where 
they may be readily inspected by members of the public.— 
lam, Sir, your obedient servant, LAWRENCE CHUBB, 

Secretary. 


Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society, 
71 Eccleston Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


MINERAL FERTILISERS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Many people will agree with Mr. S. L. Bensusan in 
deploring “the evils resulting from over-stimulation of the 
soil” ; but he appears to me to be going too far when he 
advocates the wide extension of farming “‘ without the aid of 
a ha’porth of artificials.” His reference to lead, arsenic, 
copper and nicotine being given for the maintenance of Mother 
Earth also is rather misleading and gives one the impression 
that his connexion with agriculture is not very close. Three 
of the four are used as insecticides and copper as a fungicide. 
The result of applying nothing but organic fertilisers would 
surely be to reduce the fertility of the land. Of the four 
Most important plant foods, on whose balance and presence 
In a sufficent quantity scil fertility to a large extent depends; 


lime and potash are unobtainable in an organic form and the 
organic forms of phosphate and nitrogen—bone meal, hoof 
and horn, shoddy, &c.—are clearly strictly limited in quantity. 
Farmyard manure is not an adequate dressing for the land by 
itself, and in largely arable districts is scarce. 


A saner use of both inorganic and organic fertilisers is needed 
to restore and maintain the fertility of our agricultural land. 
The Government’s policy of subsidising lime and basic slag— 
both of which “rob” the soil and in many cases are only 
needed to counteract the effects of bad drainage—and no 
other fertilisers or schemes of land improvement is scarcely 
leading to that end, and in the long run its beneficial effect 
is doubtful.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


E. LANGFORD JONES. 


Tremeirchion Fruit Farm, St. Asaph, Flintshire. 


TORPEDO OR MINE? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In the interest of Messrs. Polak’s clients, I will refrain 
from commenting upon their letter in your issue of March 4th, 
but my silence must not be construed as acceptance either 
of the accuracy of their statements nor as to the deductions 
to be made therefrom.—Yours faithfully, 


Wynches, Much Hadham, 
Hertfordshire. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


A WORD ON MATTHEW ARNOLD 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—A few weeks from now will see the fiftieth anniversary 
of Matthew Arnold’s death. Perhaps it will not be thought 
unfitting that those who have learned so much from him, 
and still take delight in his poetry, should pause awhile and 
remember their debt. Surely as long as the language lasts, The 
Scholar Gypsy, Thyrsis and Sohrab (poems where “ majesty 
and sweetness meet ”’) will be treasured : 

** Part of our life’s unalterable good.”’ 


and of how many other pieces may we say the same! So 
exquisite a morsel as Geist’s Grave is a case in point. 

As an essayist Arnold ranks deservedly high. The charm and 
urbanity of his prose, his delicate appreciation of all that is 
fine in literature, his sureness and lightness of touch, his érvetKeva 
in whatever pertains to criticism and the interpretation of life 
—these qualities are such as to wake a responsive echo in the 
mind of every sympathetic reader. Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit. 
Even his occasional affectations endear. No doubt, as William 
Watson once wrote, 

“ Somewhat of worldling mingled still 
With bard and sage”’; 
and he was apt to provoke those who differed from him with 
what has been called his ‘‘ educated insolence”’; but these 
are slight matters: his sweetness of disposition more than 
balanced such defects. : 

Nor ought his contributions to religious thought to be ignored, 
even if, at the same time, we cannot help regretting that he 
wandered awhile from the highroad of Poetry into the rather 
dusty by-ways of theological controversy. In a letter to me, that 
great scholar, the late F.C. Burkitt, could say (@ propos of 
God and the Bible) : 

“ T feel at least certain of this, that if Arnold’s theological erudition 
was only that of an ‘ amateur,’ in that case a great many well reputed 
writers on theological subjects would have to be branded with the 
same name.” 

One of the ablest critics of our time, the late George Saints- 
bury, spoke of him thus : 

“There have been greater poets in English; I think there have 
been greater critics. But, as poet and critic combined, no one but 
Dryden and Coleridge can be for a moment placed beside him.” 

One is tempted to take leave of Arnold in the words which 
close his essay on Marcus Aurelius : 

** We see him wise, just, self-governed, tender, thankful, blameless ; 
yet, with all this, agitated, stretching out his arms for something 
beyond : tendentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore.” 

Beyond doubt, his was a sad lucidity of soul—the lucidity of 
Sophocles.—Faithfully yours, E, H. BLAKENEY. 


Orchard Lawn, Winchester. 
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ARTHUR HENDERSON 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


It would be difficult to think of anybody as well fitted as 
Mrs. Hamilton for the task of writing Henderson’s biography. 
She combines the novelist’s observant interest. in character 
with great political experience. She made her mark in the 
House of Commons when she gave her party the heip of an 
alert and discerning mind trained in economics and fortified 
by her experience as a member of an important Royal Com- 
mission on Trade. For three years she was a member of the 
British delegation to the Assembly of the League. Thus she 
has had remarkable opportunities of judging Henderson’s 
capacity as a leader, and, what is not less important, his character 
as a colleague. It is not surprising then that her book is not 
merely an illuminating interpretation of a man but also an indis- 
rensable study of the politics of his age. 

During the discussions of the question of the Stockholm 
Conference, on which Mrs. Hamilton’s careful account supple= 
ments, and in some important respects corrects, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s, a Conservative member observed that to send 
Labour Members to an international conference was about as 
sensible as to ask an absolutely untrained man to fly an aeroplane. 
Most people of the class to which the speaker belonged’ saw 
nothing extravagant in that contemptuous comment. If any 
member of that class had been told that of all the politicians 
who served England in international affairs in the critical 
years that followed the War the most successful would be a man 
who was an errand boy at 9, who left school at 12, who had 
not climbed like Smiles’ heroes to a fortune in industry but 
had remained in the rank and file, who had neither Mr. Lloyd 
George’s quick and sparkling mind nor.MacDonald’s literary 
culture but was a drab, plain man with nothing about him to 
strike the eye or fancy, he would have taken leave of his 
senses. Mrs. Hamilton has to explain this phenomenon and 
she does it with such success that when she has built up 
Henderson’s character, as formed and tested in the difficult 
relationships of politics, his power, dignity and large-minded 
wisdom at Geneva cause no surprise at all. 

To understand Henderson at Geneva and the universal 
respect and confidence that he won, it is necessary to watch 
his conduct inside the Labour Party. Mrs. Hamilton has a 
brilliant study of the differences between him and MacDonald, 
giving to each their distinguishing gifts. She calls MacDonald 
in a happy phrase an impatient pessimist and Henderson a 
patient optimist. The great service that Henderson did to 
the Labour Party was not his hard plodding work at 
organisation (important though it.was) but his skill in keeping 
men together. The War was a great. test... The Labour 
Party was divided and passion ran high. Mrs. Hamilton 
makes it clear that Henderson more than anybody else averted 
disruption, and made it possible for MacDonald to return 
later as Leader. A weaker man would have shrunk from 
associating his career and prestige with the fortunes of a man 
so widely distrusted as MacDonald was at that time, but 
Henderson, though a convinced supporter of the War, was 
not afraid, as Mr. Lloyd George complained, of going to 
Paris ‘‘ arm in arm ”’ with this unpopular pacifist. Asa Minister 
he did the nation a great service by the use he made of his 
influence both on working-class opinion and on Government 
policy. After his resignation he did great service in using 
his influence to build up a good Labour Party at home with 
a generous and well-considered policy, domestic and foreign, 
and to recreate and deepen an international spirit among 
all the Left parties of the Continent. In the first task he 











Arthur Henderson. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


brought together MacDonald and Webb, in spite of thei 
mutual distrust and coldness, and he enlisted Cole, Tawney 
and other brilliant and constructive minds. In the second 
he laid the foundations of a good League of Nations temper 
under most difficult conditions. It is significant of thoy 
difficulties that the Havelock Wilson’s seamen refused j 
carry him to Boulogne for a Socialist Conference in 1917 
and that his great reconciling work as Foreign Secretary wa 
largely spoilt by the disastrous explosion at the Hague of 
Snowden’s strong insular passions. 

To these tasks Henderson brought a quality that explains 
his succéss. Politics are a world of fierce competition; com. 
petition for place, for prestige, for-attention. In no worl 
does the look of failure cause greater distress. Henderson’: 
simplicity of life (neither he nor his wife had any taste for 
social display) reflected the simplicity of his character. He 
gave to the Labour movement and to the large causes that 
seemed to him to depend on its success the disinterested 
loyalty that he gave to his chapel as a local preacher. He 
was the least self-centred of politicians. From his experience 
in this task he acquired judgement, the habit of decision, 
and an ‘intuitive wisdom that served him better than brilliant 
gifts would have served him if oy had been combined with 
a less generous nature. 

Almost his first act as Foreign Secretary showed his quality, 
He decided that for nearly five years Lord Lloyd as High Com- 
missioner in Egypt had been checking and defeating Austen 
Chamberlain’s plans. He saw at once what must be done and 
he did it. He put the facts before Lord Lloyd in sucha 
way that Lord Lloyd resigned: He was loudly abused for 
victimising a great public servant, but no abuse would deter 
him from putting an end to a false and mischievous relationship, 
That seems today, when all the passions it excited are spent, an 
easy thing to do. Yet-the direct and manly action taken by 
Henderson, a Minister in a minority Government disliked 
and distrusted by the ruling class, was beyond the strength 
of Disraeli’s Government, a Government strong in the House 
of Commons with the ruling classes almost solid behind it. 
That Government flinched from recalling Bartle Frere; on 
the other hand it would not trust him. It therefore decided 
on the compromise between recall and confidence and publicly 
censured this -man of genius, with the disastrous consequences 
that might have been expected. 

Henderson was elected President of the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva when he was Foreign Secretary, but for most 
of the time that he held that office he was not even a Member 
of Parliament. Thus the great reputation he won in this last 
chapter of his life was peculiarly his own ; he had not even the 
support of his Government behind him, and he was belittled by 
its Press. That he was the great reconciling force, the hope 
of all who put the peace of the world first in their minds, was 
proved by a hundred incidents at the Conference and an un- 
precedented tribute after his death from the Geneva Secretariat 
signed by 300 officials of all nations. That he knew when a 
crisis demanded temper rather than patience he showed when 
he crushed Barthou’s wrecking manoeuvre to the delight and 
relief of the whole Conference. Unhappily the Nationd 
Government which saved England from financial confusion 
increased the political confusion of Europe by the successive 
mistakes of Ministers intellectually far superior to Henderson. 
Struggling to the last with his task, with sinking strength and 
sinking hope, he watched Europe move unsteadily but surely 
to disaster, 
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DILEMMAS AND DIFFICULTIES 


1 Basis of Politics. By Naomi Mitchison. (Con- 


Mora: 
TH able, 8s. 64.) 
THERE is one accidentally but immensely topical sentence 
in Mrs. Mitchison’s The Moral Basis of Politics. ‘‘ Who can 


doubt,” she writes, . that, say, Anthony Eden has been 
exmpt from painful dilemmas resulting from conflict of 
alties ?” After the recent political turmoil, whose waves 
gre still washing the corners of the country and whose effects 
may reach further than man can fancy, it might be deemed an 

Q ,ortune moment for the publication of a book bearing 

such a title. Its topicality is further assisted by the latest 
outbreak of Soviet trials of distinguished Russians. Mrs. 

Mitchison could not have foreseen these incidents. But ‘the 
ealier samples gave her deep and constant cause for anxiety. 

should they or should they not be ignored by those who are 
ging “the good”? “The good” is, we may explain, 
most nearly attained, in the opinion of the author, by the 

U$.8.R. Mrs. Mitchison maintains that jealousies and personal 
anxieties have been largely eliminated there. And yet, by some 
fortunate omission, this book is not yet published by the 
Left Book Club. 

It may be that the speculation I have set out above does not 
accurately represent one of the dilemmas postulated. I am 
afraid that any inaccuracy of the sort may not be wholly the 
fault of the reviewer. It is an unbelievably difficult book 
toreview. Its very style, while vastly characteristic, is deceptive. 
You are at once intrigued by an amusing succession of col- 
oquialisms. It is almost a matter for surprise that such highly 
conversational language should be permanently enshrined 
within the covers of a book. But suddenly the reader pauses 
and asks, ‘‘ What exactly does that mean?” Subtly a problem 
of first-rate magnitude is slipped before the reader’s conscious- 
ness, In surprise and with perhaps a certain amount of intel- 
lectual alarm he will retrace his steps and go slowly over the 
ground he thought he had adequately traversed. Mrs. Mitchison 
isnot an easy authoress to read. 

Just because of its intrinsic difficulty, the chapter which 
deals with “‘ Dilemmas and Choices ”’ is of outstanding value. 
Some idea of its trend can be gathered from the remark on the 
first page, ““I am not going to. know beforehand where I 
shall end up.”” This embarrassing honesty is amplified in the 
footnote, which runs, ‘‘ Of course, by. the time the chapter is 
revised and ready for the Press, I do know. But honestly, 
I did not know where I should end when I was in course of writing 
the chapter, and, in fact, I was a good deal surprised and 
upset by the conclusions to which [ found I had come.” .. So 
the reader has the privilege of watching what I venture to 
describe as an excellent mind at work. Only he must needs 
watch closely and abandon all hope of having an easy time. 


This is no bedside -book. - After reading it twice, I am still: 
| wondering if I have grasped its message and assessed its balance. 
| My mind is still spinning with the effort of sorting parentheses. 


This is an exceedingly personal book, so, as is the way with 
many contemporary publications, it does not succeed in being 


| 0 objective as one could wish. Mrs. Mitchison’s political 
‘convictions, or at least her political tendencies, are evident at 
once. But her intellectual honesty, her knowledge and her 
integrity of purpose should reconcile anyone. 
' in the consciousness of herself and other people. 
' tremendously worth watching as she transfers her thoughts to 
» paper. 
) This kind of enquiry ought not to intrude into the mind of any 


She digs about 
And she is 


Does she work immensely fast or immensely slowly ? 


teader, however scatterbrained. Style should illuminate, assist 


| and grip ; it should not worry or tease or tantalise. 


Yet the effort to understand and to follow is well worth while. 


» The Moral Basis of Politics might be described as a study in 
' difficulties, both internal and external—difficulties of style, of 
' argument, of expression and of decision. 
| Passage: “If this country were actually attacked, it would 


Here is a remarkable 


certainly defend itself (no doubt by the methods mentioned 


| above—air bombing of:enemy cities and destruction of civilians) 


and has really very little choice, as there is no general practice 
of activist Pacifism, so no Pp pacifist policy is possible, and it 
seems highly doubtful whether the mild p pacifists would be 
able to do much.” After the word “ possible ” is a dagger to 
indicate a footnote, which runs: ‘‘ It must be fairly clear that 
to be effective non-violence must be practically unanimous ; 
One person losing their temper spoils the whole thing.” With 


YUM 


some little pride I believe I have actually found out not only 
what-this passagé means but also how it fits into the pattern 
of the book. One puts up with these problems of meaning, 
one almost enjoys them, because Mrs. Mitchison is a law to 
herself. This latest book of hers must be regarded as but a 
single incident in an incomplete procession of publications, or 
as a mere corner of the total picture of her work. 

It is impossible to withhold respect from Mrs. Mitchison. 
A masculine, almost a masterly, mind has produced a pleasantly 
feminine book. It would be equally impossible to specify 
the “ provisional conclusions” with which the last chapter 
seems to be concerned. Here is one of the penultimate 
word problems. ‘‘ Our short-term good must vanish and 
change, being essentially of a given situation and not in any way 
transcendent, and we are willing for it to do so (as the dynamic 
situation changes), provided that the long-term good survives— 
and I believe thatcompletely thorough Pp pacifism goes with and 
implies more and deeper and more creative ideas than the mere 
right not to be killed or kill, although this is not atways realised 
by those who call themselves pacifists.” I do not wish to 
deter a single reader, but he will have to take trouble. If he 
does, I can promise him abundant substance beneath the 
attractive unkempt style. VYVYAN ADAMS. 


NO THROUGH ROAD 
By Frederick Allen. (Gollancz. 


THIS question—like the Latin particle nwm—invariably expects 
the answer No. Mr. Allen’s No is better supported by 
argument than most, and if his sentences sometimes make 
the brain reel, that is largely the fault of his subject matter. 
Like many bourgeois economists, he sees the fundamental 
weakness of capitalism in its inefficient distribution of pur- 
chasing power. Labour productivity rises with technical 
change ; and every time (whether directly or indirectly depends 
on technical factors and on relative elasticities of demand) 
there results a lowered demand for labour and hence a 
shrinkage, via the payroll, of the market. This may be, and 
has historically been, countered by opposing tendencies. 
When the increased income enjoyed by employers, owing to 
reduced labour costs, is immediately spent, there is no dis- 
equilibrium, merely redistribution. When imperialist expan- 
sion is proceeding, new sources of purchasing power are 
tapped. When there is immediate expansion of investment 
in production, the whole economy is stepped up to a higher 
standard. But these things cannot be relied on, and are, 
except for the first, temporary palliatives only; while the 
first runs counter to capitalist psychology. To refrain from 
accumulation simply is not done. In the face of rising pro- 
ductivity and the consequent need for increased purchasing 


Can Capitalism Last? 7s. 6d.) 
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power we find a constant drain of funds into the “finance 
circulation ”’—the exchange not of new goods but. of old 
titles and properties. The pursuing bogy of overproduction 
grows more formidable with every expansion of investment 
and markets. Not merely progress, but constant acceleration 
is essential to capitalism ; and as the earth and the exploitable 
backward communities thereof are limited, the thing simply 
cannot be done. Capitalism cannot last. 

Mr. Allen is more careful and less prone to absurdity than 
most writers of books with similar titles. He does not present 
capitalism merely as a device for driving down standards of 
living nor deny—as do some less cautious—that these have 
notably risen over the last hundred years. He does not argue 
thst foreign trade is barren of advantage. He does not 
envisage a ‘“‘collapse”’ of the capitalist system, economically 
speaking. More realistically, he sees the next crisis resulting 
in such hardship that its history will ‘‘ pass from the economic 
to the political arena,” or, alternatively, precipitating war with 
a revolutionary aftermath. He answers most of the more 
obvious criticisms as he goes. One cannot anywhere drive a 
coach and four happily through the whole argument and 
close the beok with the feeling that all’s well, it’s all eyewash. 

But let it be allowed that capitalism cannot last if it goes 
on behaving as at present—a proposition supported by many 
besides those of Mr. Allen’s political convictions. Is it also 
true that no modifications in its behaviour, short of that 
expropriation of the expropriators which would constitute its 
actual decease, can solve the problem of purchasing power 
and production? Is Mr. Allen’s analysis unescapable, his 
list of remedies exhaustive ? Surely neither. His analysis 
of the wage-bargain, an essential part of his argument, rests 
entirely on the supposed annihilation by Mr. Maurice Dobb 
of the marginal productivity theory of wages. Most of those 
who followed that controversy will agree that that is not good 
enough. Again, the secular downward price trend which 
would follow from a limited purchasing power and an increasing 
productivity need only result in depression so long as it is 
not recognised and made the basis of profit calculations. 
Admittedly the calculations involved are difficult, possibly so 
much so as to rule out in practice that smooth regression cf 
the cost of living to the level of sixpenny overcoats and five- 
pound cars which is the dream of the ‘‘ neutral money ” 
school. But it is at all events a theoretical possibility. Finally, 
Mr. Allen contends that the assumption by the State of the 
function of issuing purchasing power—a notion which dates 
back past Marx to Bishop Berkeley—would constitute the end of 
capitalism. Will all good Communists, then, once the Labour 
policy of nationalising the banks has been achieved, fold their 
hands and say Nunc Dimittis? Another question expecting, 
unmistakably, the answer No. HONOR CROOME. 


ECONOMICS AND HISTORY 


The Economy of Britain: A History. By H. M. Croome and 
R. J. Hammond. (Christophers. 8s. 6d.) 

THOUGH designed for use in schools this book is something 

more than yet another elementary text-book of economic 

history. In spite of its simple language and orthodox ideas it 

is sufficiently fresh and original to stand apart from the common 

run of elementary treatises. 

Most striking of its features is its joint authorship. That 
economic history, a borderline subject, should be written by 
economists and historians in collaboration is a contention as 
old as the subject itself. Yet it is surprising how little of the 
existing literature of economic history, whether learned or 
didactic, has been produced by the joint efforts of economic 
theoreticians and historians. ‘The combination of Mrs. Croome 
and Mr. Hammond is therefore an experiment more novel than 
it would at first appear. 

The combination is by no means of the kind commonly 
advocated. The common view of the way in which pursuits 
as amphibian as economic history should be shared is that 
historians should confine themselves to dry facts while the 
economists ruled the waves. But this is not the way in which 
the subject has been shared by these authors. Mrs. Croome has 
taken upon herself the whole of the Jater period, from the 
Industria! Revolution to the present day, while Mr. Hammond 
has supplied the whole of the preceding period. Within the 
two sub-divisions each of the authors provides both the facts 
and the generalisations, and, if anything, Mrs. Croome, the 
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economist, has not allowed herself in her earlier chapters 
same freedom of generalisation as Mr. Hammond, the hig te 
Economists, when called upon to handle evidence, often 
an exaggerated respect for the bare facts, and though ip 
Croome’s story the exaggeration is not carried to eXCess, 4 
difference between her treatment and Mr. Hammong’s ix 9 
occasions sufficiently marked to point an interesting mon, 
A methodological moral, though of a somewhat differs 
kind, is drawn in Sir William Beveridge’s attractive freq 
His text is the inter-connexion of economic history » 
economic theory and the need for merging the two into a mil 
scientific study of society. Coming as it does from the pen 
one of the most outstanding of the older economists the pigf 
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is doubly significant. For self-evident and well-known ai A 
is to the social scientists and historians of the younger gener ch 
tion, it has not until recently made much impression op | no 
recognised leaders of the profession. Let us hope tha; 
proclamation in the present year, which is the first of i 
Nuffield bequest, signifies an act of true and lasting conversig, Mr 
The contents of the book, though unexceptional, do my Co 
disappoint the expectations raised by the names of its auth Mr 
and the appeal of its foreword. The treatment is elemenyy Ma 
without being dangerously simple. In his account of medigen) Ve 
agriculture, the Price Revolution and the rise of capitalism My 
Hammond manages to combine a judicious summary of ti 
conventional views with the refinements of more recent j Ma 
vestigations. Mrs. Croome contrives to be up to date yil|—— 


only by incorporating some of the latest points of view, ly 
also by bringing her matter down to the recent depressiog 
Indeed so recent are her facts and so modern the treatme 
that now and again a discerning reader will notice some fleetis 
and oblique references to matters which have only just pass 
out of the realm of economic and political controversy. 

treatment of social policy in the contemporary world provide 
the best and the most impartial summary in text-book form¢ 
a subject which has so often been swathed in sentimental 
and smugness. Her chapters on technical change and indy 
trial organisation allow her to group together material whid 
other writers wantonly disperse over the whole of their tex: 
books. The only disadvantage of this arrangement is thatj 
has led her to gloss over some of the social changes, in agr 
culture and elsewhere, which deserve a somewhat fuller trea 
ment. But it would be both graceless and unfair to look fag 
omissions in a book which attempts and so successfully manage 
to pack the whole of English economic history into one small 
and attractive volume. M. M. Postan, 


HABSBURG AND HOHENZOLLERN 
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Maria Theresa. By Constance Lily Morris. 


woode. 15s.) 
Tuts excellent book has a peculiarly melancholy interes 
at the present time. The year of Maria Theresa’s accession 
witnessed the first manifestation to the world of a new spin 
and a new method that had arisen in Prussia. When in thi 
year Frederick the Great set out to snatch the dominions @ 
the young Archduchess, he gloried in the fact that he did 
in defiance of all law and honour and in breach of every unde. 
taking. That was in 1740. Till her death in 1780, Man 
Theresa was engaged in ceaseless struggle against the alterna 
force and fraud of Prussia. She, in fact, bequeathed a greaté 
empire than she had inherited: yet she well knew thati 
was all the while a losing battle. She, whose armies hal 
occupied Berlin and had almost had to evacuate Vient 
would hardly be surprised that- her descendant in the sit 
generation aspires in vain to rule a country of six million souls 
But she might be allowed some freedom of expression, wet 
she to learn that the good people of her country, rather thi 
take back a Habsburg prince, had bartered the remnail 
of their culture, their pride, and their tradition in exchange 10 
a gasrnask and a pair of cheap brown boots. 
Maria Theresa could command great armies: she 3 
served by brilliant statesmen. But neither she nor @ 
Habsburg could maintain the struggle against the Hohenzollet 
along the old and recognised lines. The Habsburgs respectél 
international law, as their pathetic reliance upon the Pragmatt 
Sanction sufficiently testifies : but Prussia made treaties of 




























to gain time, and boasted of having reduced diplomacy 04 
systematic trickery. The Habsburgs drew strength fol 
the devotion of their people, to whom they attached themsel¥é 
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by a community of interests and habits; “but Prussia was 
ruled by an alien philosophy, by a deification of the State, to 
which every Prussian was taught and trained to make every 
sacrifice, whether of comfort, of freedom, or of honour. 
Bad money drives out good, in diplomacy as much as in 
finance. Frederick’s newly-coined totalitarianism was bound 
to triumph in the end, unless Austria could compete with 
him not only in the sacrifice demanded of her people by per- ; 
petual wars, but also in the loss of honour exacted by per- 
petual breaches of international good faith. The bitterest 
reverses that Maria Theresa sustained were not those she 
suffered in the field, but those occasions when she was forced 
in self-defence to degrade herself to Frederick’s own level, 
and to stoop to Prussian menaces and deceits. None of her 
military defeats cost her so many tears as the Partition of Poland. 
Elle pleurait et prenait toujours, was Frederick’s sneer. at her 


part in this transaction : but she took nothing except to prevent . 
it from falling into the hands of her insatiable rival. And ; 


when she was asked to put her signature to a proclamation . 
of her’ ‘* just ‘acquisition 


” of these plundered territories, with . 


a last gesture of hereditary pride she struck out the word 


gust: 


And now it is all over. The easy, gracious, and abundant 


life which is so well described in the pages of this book has . 
become a burden that the modern world is no longer able to ° 


support. 
Gulliver and Candide have given way to political, organisms 


The forms of monarchy that were satirised in : 


which require more savage (and more courageous) critics . 


than Swift or Voltaire. 


Men must no longer love their rulers, 


they must worship them. The victory lies with whoever can : 


spread the most lies over the widest area. 
Frederick rules us from the grave. 
we can judge from her own words how utterly her cause is 
lost. “I fought with all my might and risked everything 


The- spirit of : 
As for Maria Theresa, : 


‘ 


and strained every nerve to uphold the principles of my youth, | 
the fear of God, justice, kindness and painstaking care, and the © 


conviction that nothing more unfortunate could happen to 
my poor inherited lands than to fall into Prussian hands.” 
How right she was. 
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Mrs. Morris’s treatment of her subject deserves the hi 
praise. She is interesting, careful, and fair. The yj ciscin 
of various campaigns are bound to take up a rather dene: 
proportion of space in any account of Maria Theres’ i 
but here they are relieved by most charming descripg, | 
of the Empress’s private life, her court, and the Vienna of je 
time. The good sense of the authoress is well set Off by j 
appropriate and lavish production of the book, ’ 
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THE INVINCIBLE SPIRIT 


Helen Keller’s Journal. With a Foreword by Augustys 
(Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


THIS is a very heartening book, a gallant, refreshing by 
one of those occasional testimonies of the beauty and inp 
of the human spirit, so infrequently yet so hopefully lun 
ating the utter confusion of our times. It has been 
by a woman who lives in total darkness and in total sip 
Her immediate physical knowledge of the outer world is fins 
by scent or vibration or movement, by changes of tempe 
or by the swift apprehension of percipient fingers. re 
condition of’ life unimaginable to those with normal g¢ 
and it might well seem to be a condition in which the ple 
and uses of human existence were almost _catirely prohibi 
But, in the words of Helen Keller herself, “‘ even more amay 
than the wonders of Nature are the powers of the spiri 
This victorious and happy woman is richly endowed with 
sense of beauty, in sound and rhythm as well as in form; 
is a graduate of Harvard University, a student of histo 
economics, philosophy and literature ; a resolute and eminent 
successful worker in the cause of the blind; and, above 
one whose life is varied, active and enjoyable, full of the m 
vivid and entertaining memories. : 
So great a victory of the spirit could only have been achi 
by another victory—the victory of method and of d 
intuition on the part of a teacher. Helen Keller was tay 
in infancy, and accompanied through life, by a woman eq 
wonderful—perhaps, indeed, even more wonderful—fj 
Sullivan (afterwards Mrs. Macy). When this 
** Teacher ” died in 1936, Helen Keller was deprived of 
companion to whose love she owed; in the most literal s¢ 
her existence as a perceiving and intelligent woman. } 
Fournal, begun soon after the-loss of “‘ Teacher,” describes 
life of Helen Keller;.day by day,-from November; 1936] 
April, 1937. Although it only covers a period of less th 
a year it reveals abundantly and intimately the noble coun 
an unconquerable spirit, admitting the ineffaceable. om 
of her loss, but always confident in the ultimate ascend " 
of goodness, and always accepting with gratitude and® 
immense enjoyment the treasures of life. 
The value of this book does not depend upon any ect 
brilliance of literary style, but upon its tremendous and enour 
aging revelation of personal capacity. I think it reveals, 
many suggestive indications of the apparent equivalence 
images or concepts in relation to what is good or beaut 
Helen herself speaks of ‘‘ mental concepts to replace sight 
hearing,” and it is clear that her reaction to music or sculpt 
and even to environment or landscape, is almost indistingui 
able from that of a normal person with a sense of beauty. Iti 
also observable, though perhaps less remarkable, that} 
reaction to personality is equally discriminating. The 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw is “‘ unresponsive and cynical”; 
she recalls vividly her contact with Mary Pickford—“ her bo 
tense with exertion, her warm sensitive face, and hot dif 
little hands full of good-will.” Her fingers and thumbs 
her “‘ ten eyes,” enabling her to “ see,”’ not only the large; 
accentuated forms of a Rodin statue, but also the tiny 
of a jewel or a golden spoon. In responding to musica 
acutely aware of the quality of rhythm or vibration, and equ 
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aware of their actual beauty or ugliness. She describes 3% Wing 
music of an organ which “ enveloped her in its majesty,’ 9 - : 
there is an exquisite account of the slender sound of a Japat# del: 
koto: ‘* What a cascade of dainty notes fell on my halal gol 
raindrops on autumn leaves!” Through the quality of 
“tactile vibrations ” she can distinguish the parts which is 


played by different instruments in an orchestra, and the chil 
of organ-music may be “ captured ” by her fingers on the’ bal 
of achair. Throughout her book she speaks of “ seeing” 
** hearing,” and she is undoubtedly using these terms to ind io 
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a range of conceptual experience which is very closely equivalent 
to the experience of ordinary life. ‘‘ I noticed she was knitting 
. . . I watched the children enjoying their tea.”” So she writes 
in the course of her narrative, and we can easily believe her when 
she exclaims: ‘‘ What a wealth of experience is within my 
reach ! ” 

This is not a book for the frivolous or the obtuse, but, apart 
from these unhappy people, I cannot imagine any type of 
reader to whom the perusal of it will not be a delightful experi- 
ence ; in many cases, I cannot doubt, it will be a blessing and a 
means of grace. C, E.-VULLIAMY. 


MARX ON AMERICA 


The Civil War in the United States. By Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. (Lawrence and Wishart. 12s. 6d.) 


THE American Civil War was one of the great events of modern 
history, but perhaps because nearly all the best people, the 
leading newspapers and the natural rulers of the land were 
proved wrong, that is, convicted of the crime of having backed 
a loser, there is in England less interest in the political and 
social implications of the struggle than in its more romantic 
military aspects. We should naturally expect, then, in a 
volume of Marxian comments on the contest, a deeper view 
of its nature. We are not altogether disappointed, for the 
shallow judgements of the British Press (or of the very large 
pro-southern part of it) gave Marx plenty of opportunity for 
denouncing English stupidity. But, after all, Marx’s own 
publications on the war were designed for a bourgeois market, 
and even if he had seen more deeply into the nature of the 
conflict, there was the market to consider, and the New York 
Tribune and the Vienna Presse were not asking for the pure 
milk of the word. 

The reflection that Marx was once one of the chief con- 
tributors to ‘the columns now adorned by Mr. Lippmann 
and Miss Thompson is diverting enough in itself. What 
the two papers got from Marx was a clear if pedantic 
account of the origins and conduct of the war as seen by an 
exile in London who had never been in America and whose 
critical powers were not turned on the sources of information 
that agreed with what he thought already. The editor, Mr. 
Enmale, will have none of this faint praise. Marx preceded 
Turner in the enunciation of the frontier theory ; he saw into 
everything with a keenness and profundity such as we should 
expect of him. Marx may have done so, but there is no 
evidence of it here. Almost all that Marx has to say was a 
commonplace of contemporary northern propaganda, and was 
put, for instance, with more elegance and equal force by 
Professor Cairnes and others. 

The real interest of the reprinted pieces is more in the 
light they throw on Marx than in the light they throw 
on America. Apart from a clumsy style and a good deal 
of partisan credulity, Mr. Enmale has been an industrious 
editor. Marx was an ostentatious pedant, fond of airing 
his French and Latin, and Mr. Enmale has translated all 
his tags for him (usually very well) and annotated most of 
his allusions. But his hero-worship prevents his introduction 
being as useful as it ought to have been. Instead of a brief 
note on David Urquhart, a more lengthy statement of 
the relations between Marx and Urquhart should have been 
given, for the account of Palmerston in these pages is marked 
and marred by the buzzing of the Urquhartian bee. Here 
we have Palmerston the Russian agent in all his villainy, a 
point of view that does not help Marx, or his readers, to under- 
stand the Anglo-American situation. Marx had other defects 
as well; he had to guess a good deal and he often guessed 
wrong (although the editor does little to help his readers to 
realise that) and, especially in his letters to Die Presse, he was 
often at fault in points of fact. Yet these letters were worth 
assembling. 

Still better reading is the selection of Marx-Engels 
correspondence. Engels was a keen student of military 
affairs. and supplied Marx with much of his material. 
But there was a characteristic difference between the two in 
their attitude to the war. For all his revolutionary fervour, 
Engels was too good a judge of men and of soldiers to be taken 
in by any of the shoddy heroes whom Marx _credulously 
admired. Halleck, Hooker, and the rest were contemptuously 
dismissed as fools or knaves, while the military merits of Lee, 
Jackson and even of McClellan were appreciated. Marx was 
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as gullible as any Republican leader-writer. He saw 
everywhere, except of course in the armies led by 
Fremont and Pope. On the other hand, he never despaires 
the North as Engels frequently did. They were both 
scathing in their condemnation of the revolutio he 
military methods and zeal of the North. The talent for 
ing other people on how to run revolutions which helped , 
split the First International is visible in many pages ot i 
book. But Marx clung to his general principles. The Nor 
should, could and would win, and whether his faith was Tain 
ally based or not, it saved him from the fundamental mis} 
ments that betrayed Engels, Gladstone and The Times, 
D. W. Broa, 
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A FARMER IN EIRE 


Green Fields. A Journal of Irish Country Life. 
Rynne. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. RyYNNE is the owner of one of those Irish country hoy 
which, in the graceless phrasing of the Irish peasant, “hy, 
no one living in them, only farmers.” Many farmers yj 
in a flush of optimism took over these houses when thal 
owners abandoned the country at the time of the Trp 
are now regretting their choice, having seen in the inte 
their chances of getting a decent livelihood out of their estys 
fade before the caprices of official economic policy. Two yea 
ago, in the middle of superb grazing country overlooking i 
Shannon a few miles above Limerick, I was myself approacty 
by one of their number who after some melancholy preliminaris 
in the circumstances more eloquent of honesty than salesmy 
ship, offered to exchange his property for the price of a ticket; 
New York. Cloonmore is more fortunate in its owner, 
Rynne admits that to have “ recaptured this property fry 
English planters ” makes him “‘ idiotically proud,” and thoy 
his affection for the house itself appears to be slightly qualifi 
by the fear that it may shed its roof, rising costs and diminishiz 
agricultural returns have not made his thoughts stray an in 
from the country in the direction of the town. This book speit 
of a particular devotion which it would take much mor 
quench than the misfortunes of my distressed Limerick farme 
This is not a book for those whose tastes in writing aby 
the country run to the pretty monographs in which townsm 
express their nostalgia for a rural life. It describes with realis 
and sometimes gruesome precision the routine of life m 
mixed farm, where sows have to be tended in labour, ew 
and lambs to be eXtricated from entombment in drifts 
snow, heifers; stray, goats invade, crops are battered by hij 
and flowers do not reach their summer perfection merely a 
fairy’s touch but as the result of hard scientific labour mont 
before. The material for this book is said to be drawn ftv 
journals kept by Mr. Rynne over a period of ten years, and 
is presumably ‘this which gives to descriptions of events li 
past such freshness and immediacy. Naturally, since thisis 
book about Ireland, descriptions of farming are supplement 
by pleasant anecdotes but, unlike those in so many books abot 
Irish life, they are not set pieces, artificially introduced a 
designed to sate a cross-channel appetite for the picturesqy 
Self-control in this matter is in itself almost enough to secu 
a measure of recommendation from the present revievt 
The more substantial merits of a subject of great intrim 
interest and a very agreeable treatment of it make the recs 
mendation wholehearted. This is an unusual and most attract 
book. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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THE ART OF THE FUTURE 


Portrait of Mexico. By Diego Rivera and Bertram Wolfe. (tk 


and Unwin. 18s.) 
The New Architecture in Mexico. By Esther Born. (Ke 
Paul. 21s.) 


THESE two books supplement each other admirably., ? 
shows the new forms of architecture in Mexico, the other! 
new mural painting, which has in a-sense been evolved 
suit the needs of functionalist design, though it has 4 

had. often to content itself with the decaying walls of 0b 
buildings as a background. For painting was ahead of afd 
tecture in Mexico, not only in the sense that it reached its! 
flowering earlier, but also in that it represents something ® 
has hardly been seen elsewhere, whereas the new Mati 
architecture, though it has probably reached a further p04 
of commercialisation than in most other countries, is in i 
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only an adaptation of European Functionalism. Livened 
with the murals of Rivera and Orozco, however, it takes on a 
new significance. 

Looking through the Portrait of Mexico’ involves a con- 
tinuous struggle between delight that at last Rivera’s best 
paintings should be available to the English public and 
exasperation at the badness of the reproductions, which at 
moments make one wonder whether it was after all a kindness 
to the artist to let him make his entry in this condition. The 
first trouble about the plates is their scale. This is all right 
for the small panels, ‘but for the bigger decorative paintings, 
with a hundred or more figures, what is the use of a plate 
less than six inches square? Moreover, the reproductions of 
the frescoes are for the most part blurred and dark, apparently 
more owing to bad printing than to bad photography. 

But there is no question about the importance of the 
paintings. In discussing Rivera’s later works executed in the 
United States one is usually forced to qualify praise, to say 
that the success has only been partial because the artist was 
dealing with problems with which he was not entirely familiar, 
or which needed..a more mature.artistic idiom. In the 
Mexican paintings Rivera is entirely at his ease. He is 
painting scenes from the life and history of a country which 
he knows intimately and with which he is fully in sympathy. 

The text of the book is a history of Mexico from the earliest 
times up to the present day, which supplies much of what is 
needed for the comprehension of the subjects of Rivera’s 
frescoes. But to the full understanding of them another 
section is necessary, which is, however, supplied by Miss Born, 
in which the reader can learn in what circumstances the 
paintings were executed. 

In about 1922 a group of artists, who formed a sort of 
syndicate, obtained from Vasconcelos, who was at that time 
Minister of Education, the right to carry out large-scale 
decorations in certain public buildings. They were paid 
ordinary workers’ wages and freedom to paint what they 
liked. ‘They’ were given the walls of several public buildings 
to paint, of which the most important was the Ministry of 
Education, where the covered galleries round the courts were 
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By Proresson T. . GREGORY 


ASSISTED. BY ANNETTE HENDERSON 


This is more than a domestic ‘history. It is a cross- 
section of industrial England of the nineteenth 
century, an important book on the development of 
banking in gencral. In Professor Gregory’s handling 
of the subject, a precise knowledge of banking 
problems, an authoritative voice in the sphere of 
economics, and an obvious bent for accurate history, 
have combined to produce a remarkable volume 
which will rank as a standard-text long after the 
centenary celebrations of the Bank are’ forgotten, 
The text is very fully documented and “copiously 
illustrated with collotype reproductions, four of 
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decorated by different painters. The latter Were alle, 
absolute freedom in what they did. The result was é tt 
of paintings illustrating the whole history of Rey 
style of heroic realism unknown in the twentieth: cers 
Rivera’s first cycle deals with the life of the Mexican 4 
and peasant under capitalism; . another cycle shows he 
customs and festivities ; dnother illustrates a series of poy” 
tionary ballads. Later the scheme was extended to ss 
buildings, and the palace of the Cortes at Cuer 7 
the agricultural school at Chapingo were decorated with 4 
cycles by Rivera. , 
: The success of these paintings with the peasants anj , 
workers was enormous. They crowded to see them, shops 
enthusiasm and offered criticisms. This was evidently J 
kind of art which they enjoyed. ’ 

Rivera aims at the simplest and most cogent statemey 
certain facts and attitudes in such a way as to be comprehen! 
to those who have no specialised training in the arts, 
deals in stories and facts which will appeal to a wide audien 
of peasants and workers, and he treats these themes a 
manner dictated by the themes. He is not afraid of why 
has to say, and what he has to say is very important ; therejyy 
he can afford to say it without circumlocution. Moreover, 
passion for what he paints seems to be so great that he} 
no time to think of an abstruse way of saying it. The m 
obvious way is the best. This is not to say that River; 
naive. On the contrary, he has actually been through the f 
course of modern painting, and has experimented in al] 4 
Parisian idioms. But when he came back to Mexico x 
found that he really felt keenly about the state of his count 
he no longer exploited the tricks which he had learnt for the 
own sake, but applied the skill acquired in his early train 
to different problems and in a new spirit. Rivera uses ty 
skill in construction and design which he learnt in his Cubi 
training to present his message more effectively. 

Miss Born’s book proves how deeply the ideas of functioy 
architecture have taken root in Mexico. In many ways ty 
style is suited to the country, which can always provi 
enough of the sun which it demands to produce its full effey 
But it is not easy to see in what way—except perhaps in acy 
quantity of production—Mexican architects have gone beym 
their European colleagues. However, the book is admin) 
illustrated with first-rate photographs after the best Mexig 
buildings. Not the least useful part of it is the last sectig 
which contains a few really good plates after the mural, 
Rivera and Orozco. ANTHONY BLUnt, 


ODIN MEETS WITH THE WOLF 


Trial of a Judge: A Tragedy ‘in Five Acts. By Step 
Spender. (Faber and Faber. §5s.) 
Mr. SPENDER will astonish even his admirers by this extraorda 
ary performance, which I consider the finest English porti 
drama written since Otway’s Venice Preserv’d. I have m 
forgotten The Cenci in making this judgement, for noble ai 
that play poetically, it is not a producer’s play, not a stage play 
it won’t act. But Trial of a Fudge will act magnificently, a 
will, I know, tempt many a producer. In it Mr. Spendet! 
imagined a probable and consistent fable that moves su 
footedly from one climax to another ; it is no kaleidoscope 
haphazardly brilliant allegories like the plays of Mr. Aude 
nor is it dislocated in structure like Murder in the Cathedw 
where the chorus is no genuine part of the action and t 
burlesque apdlogy of the Public-Schoolboy Knights m 
calculated and facetious bathos, to the shattering of tz 
mood. It is a well-knit and straightforward story of an upty 
Judge who, in a*tottering democratic State, is obliged agai 


his conscience by the pressure of “ political necessity” 
Pp 


reverse his doom on a gang of Fascists who have waittt 
murdered a Jew, and to condemn to death three Commu 


whose crime is to have wounded a policeman in self-defent 
When this Judge realises that his reversal of justice has ov 


turned the State and established jungleslaw, he boldly: 
without hope recants, and is condemned to die with the @ 
munists. This Judge, then, stands throughout for liba 
humanity and ideal justice; he stands for Socrates agail 


Thrasymachus, for the lamb against the wolf. La raisois 


plus fort est toujours la meilleure: and this view is voiced 
the Government Minister. Hummeldorf in Mr. Spender’s ph 
“You seem to forget that the law is intended to protect? 
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VANISH... 


HEN Vauxhall introduced independent front 
wheel springing it was unknown to the 
average motorist. 



















VAUXHALL Now, nearly 80,000 Vauxhall owners praise it and 
ENGINEERING confirm that it does change riding into gliding. 

LEADERSHIP GIVES In a recent ballot to find the ideal car, independent 
nthe “10”. “12". “14” and “25" front wheel springing was shown fourth on the final 

F a list of nineteen necessities. 
Remarkable — All Vauxhalls — from £168 to £595 — are fitted 
(20% more m.p.g.) with the springing that makes bad roads good, 
Independent Springing good roads better and gives absolutely shock- 

(changes riding into gliding) free scientific steering. 

traini Controlled Synchromesh Thanks to Vauxhall Engineering Leadership, this 
Uses ty (you can't help making a good change) delightful comfort is only one of the many features 
S Cub vais that are available to the purchaser of any Vauxhall, 


No-Draught Ventilation from 10 h.p. to 25 h.p. 


Unless you try a Vauxhall you are not being fair to 
yourself. 

« ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP,” a book of interest to all 
motorists, will be sent on request by Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. 


most of which were pioneered by Vauxhall, Any Vauxhall dealer will provide an adequate trial run on 
some of which are still exclusive to Vauxhall. any Vauxhall model and prove its petrol economy. 


VAUAHALL 


10 H.P. 


(fresh air without shivers) 


Overhead Valves 
(A Vauxhall feature for 16 years) 


And many other features 
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¢ ply Britain’s newest car. The 
ys a world’s most economical 
Ten. Ona recent R.A.C. 
et official trial* the saloon did 
; Sun 43.4m.p.g. Fine perform- 
ope ance and lively accelera- 
ude tion. Independent Spring- 
ing. Saloons from £168. 
d th 


For the owner who. wants 
six-cylinder performance 
with four-cylinder running 
costs. Smooth; effortless; 
economical. Independent 
Springing. Saloon £215. 





A big, roomy five seater saloon with ample en- 
closed luggage accommodation. Outstanding 
acceleration and all Synchromesh gears. The 
Vauxhall 25 h.p. Saloon costs £315. 


Britain’s most popular Hi Pp Vauxhall’s luxury car. 

ae @ “Fourteen”. Brilliant per- r @ Designed ~ meet bape com- 

SIX * petition. 80m.p.h. when you 
formance, Consistenshy want it. On a ene R.A.C. official trial* the 25 h.p. saloon 


* Over 1,000 Miles of Public Roads. 


; improved and refined since it made motoring history. On did 22.48 m.p.g._Independent Springing. All Synchro- 
C a recent R.A.C. official trial* the 14 h.p. saloon did 30.31 mesh gearbox. Hydraulic brakes. Built-in interior heater 
salt m.p.g. Independent Springing. De Luxe Saloon £225. and defroster. Many other luxuries. Saloon with built-in 
mM Touring Saloon with built-in luggage boot £230. luggage boot, £315. 
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State from cnemies and not to fulfil an abstract ideal of justice.” 
But when it is demanded by the Black Troop Leader at the trial 
that the Judge be not only put to death but inscribed as a traitor 
in the history-books, Hummeldorf himself recants and joins 
the Judze in his destruction. Considered as a fable then this 
play is of gripping interest in a world which has just witnessed 
the wolfish invasion of Austria and the threat of ballot by bullet : 
considered as a stage-play it should be the delight of a producer. 
Trial-scenes are always good theatre ; one has only to consider 
The Merchant of Venice, The Ware Case, or Judgment Day to 
realise what excitement tingles through an audience when a 
trial is on foot before it. And Mr. Spender has handled 
his trial-scene with coavincing expcdition. 

The characters in the play are, on the whole, well and in- 
wardly presented, particularly that of the Judge. His wife, 
howevez, the vindictively childless reactionary, is too theoretical, 
and I do not believe that the mixture of allegorical abstractions 
such as she seems to be with the humane Judge or the mother 
of the murdered Jew can be really effective. It is hard for a 
play to rest at once on a realistic and an allegorical level. This 
difference of pitch which is apparent in reading the play may, 
however, disappear in production. 

The language and thought in the play are strong, clear and 
poetic. Mr. Spender’s lyrical gift is surer than ever; this 
play certainly contains the most moving poetry he has yet 
published. There is nowhere any of that sense of slightness or 
of undigested experience that for me at least marked his first 
book of poems and Vienna. And in his thinking Mr. Spender 
is scrupulously fair. The Black Leader is allowed to speak 
his views at their best in poetry as remarkable as that of the 
Judge ; and the Communists who share death with the Judge 
do not share his opinions, nor he theirs: for he goes down, 
like all tragic figures, in an accepted defeat of person for a cause 
which he holds as an unshaken ideal; but they die in the 
realistic determination that their cause must win, and that its 
victory will be its sanction, and their deaths an instrument of a 
victory, which the Judge cannot prophesy for his own ideals. 

It is good news that this play is about to be produced by the 
Group Theatre; it should create a run on membership, for 
only members and their guests are to be admitted. But I for 
one cannot believe that so admirable a play can for long be kept 
from a greater public. We have recently witnessed the long- 
delayed retura to popularity of poetic drama. Trial of a Fudge 
ought to do much to quicken this rising taste. 

NEVILL COGHILL. 


INQUEST ON LIBERTY 


Journalist’s Wife. By Lilian Mowrer. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Through Turbulent Years. By Vernon McKenzie. (Geoffrey 
Bles. ros. 6d.) 

Mrs. Mowrer-is Edgar’s wife, and her delightful book reflects 
the fiery spirit of that great American journalist. ‘Together 
they lived, and worked hard, in France, Italy and Germany, 
and by their intense curiosity and scholarly bent became 
deeply involved in the culture of each country. This is no 
mere recounting of good stories, of newspaper scoops and 
social meetings with great men, although all these are duly 
present in the book ; the author gets under the skin of national 
characters and thoughts. Early in the War the Mowrers went 
to Rome, and the descriptions of Italy during the War are 
among the best parts of the book. It is useful to have it 
recalled at this moment that the Italians fought well, that 
Caporetto was an isolated breakdown due largely to the 
stubbornness of Cadorna, who believed in nothing but frontal 
attacks, and that the valiant rally after that disaster was com- 
plete by the time British and French help arrived. There 
are sure and merciless sketches of Mussolini, D’Annunzio, 
and others who bluffed their way to power in the confusion 
that followed the War. Mussolini ‘‘ resembled a competent 
actor, never more than half-emotionally involved in the scene 
he was playing—quite unlike Hitler, whom I later saw sweating 
and weeping in ful! belief in his own every word.” This is a 
woman’s book: a vivid personal story of daily experience, 
friends and enemies, but by a woman with passionate interest 
in politics and a ringside seat at great events. She saw at 
close quarters the rise of the Fascists in Italy, and the Nazis 
in Germany, and the weakness of the democratic forces in 
France. Each time she felt that with a little more courage 
and luck, liberty need not have been strangled; and giving 
evidence at the current inquest on Europe’s peace, she holds 
that even now all is not lost. 
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Mr. McKenzie has written a readable book of small 
on great matters, based on such information as any intel}; 

tourist may pick up if he travels in foreign parts and 
local newspapermen out to dinner. Gathering jp 
and bagging an interview or two, he jots down the true win 
the false in uncritical confusion. Besides a large ales 
chestnuts he has some new stories to tell. The former 
Prince of Germany asked one of the best-informed fore; 
correspondents in Berlin if Hitler knew everything tha 
going on around him. He was told that meny thing 
being kept from him. “ Ah,” commented the ex-Crom 
Prince, “‘just as it was with father!” In Rome he had a 
interview with Mussolini, who told him the inside StOY abou 
England: ‘Beaverbrook, Rothermere, and Garvin an 
courageous, informed, and intelligent men.” It all Ros 
down in the book, and people who have not read a book 
Europe for some years will find it well worth reading, py 
some of the other American journalists who have a collectiz 
reputation to lose should really let Mr. McKenzie in on some 
information. RICHARD Frevyp, 


THE COMING OF A KINGDOM 


The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man. By Rudolf 0m 
(Lutterworth Press. 1§s.) 

For a generation or more the kingdom of God has been suffe. 
ing violence—at the hands of scholars. It has at least been 
made the subject of heated discussions and minute research, 
The conception of the kingdom of God as an ideal social onde 
which man is to build or create upon earth is now definite; 
abandoned. Men may prepare for the kingdom, they may 
enter into the kingdom, they may receive it, they may pry 
for its coming, they may see it come, but they cannot establis} 
it or force it into being. God alone makes manifest His ni 
in His own time and way. 

How then did Jesus conceive the coming of the kingdom 
and how did he conceive the relation of his own work and cally 
to the coming of the kingdom ? To this theme the last anf 
perhaps the greatest of Rudolf Otto’s writings was devoted 
As Jesus conceived it, was the coming of the kingdom entirely, 
matter of hope, a future event, or was it in some manner ¢ 
degree actually happening in the activities of his ministy’ 
Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer plumped for the purey 
futuristic interpretation, and emphasised in the teaching of Jesy 
‘‘the vivid expectation of the age to come.”’ In contrast 
this view or in serious ‘qualification of it, Rudolf Otto and C.H 
Dodd have propounded the theory of realised eschatology 
They assert that for Jesus the age to come had already com 
menced. The kingdom is coming, it has not yet fully com 
but in a very real sense it is already present. In the react 
from Schweitzer’s futurism, Otto probably overstated his ca) 
Thus it is doubtful whether the sentence in Matthew XI], 1 
usually rendered ‘‘ From the days of John the Baptist unt 
now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence,” is righty 
translated, ‘‘ The kingdom exercises its force.” But apart from 
that passage, it is difficult to deny that Jesus proclaimed ty 
rule of God as actually present when he said: ‘‘I saw Luci 
fall like lightning from heaven,” or ‘‘ Blessed are your eyes ft 
they see,” and the interpretations suggested by Otto for ti 
parables of the kingdom go far to justify his position. Butt 
difference between Otto and Schweitzer must not be exagget 
ated. Schweitzer recognised that a kind of foretaste of ti 
coming kingdom was given to men in the preaching of Jes 
and in his ministry of healing. And Otto was in agreemel 
with Schweitzer in holding that when Jesus designated hims: 
Son of Man, he was claiming to be Messiah designate, Chni 
futurus rather than Christ manifest. 

Otto’s book is one of marked originality. He asserts & 
the conception of the Son of Man in the gospels is based up 
the book of Enoch rather than the book of Daniel, that it mea 
the heavenly Messianic deliverer and judge, and is not jus 
symbol for the Fifth Monarchy of Daniel’s vision. Accord 
to Otto, the new and striking development of the concept 
in the mind and life of Jesus is that he associated the Son! 
Man with the Suffering Servant of Isaiah LIII, and found! 
this association the clue to God’s will for himself. 

The book is full of illuminating suggestions which wil! oca 
the attention of scholars for some time to come. Engi 
readers are much indebted to the late Professor Filson and 
Dr, Lee Woolf for an excellent translation, H. G. Woon. 
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By: FORREST REID 


Those Were The Days. By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

Action at Aquila. By Hervey “Allen. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Lucy and Amades. By Esther Meynell. (Chapman and Hall. 
8s. 6d.) : 

Journey to the Border. 
7s. 6d.) 


By Edward Upward. (Hogarth Press. 


Mr. SITWELL calls Those Were the Days a “panorama with . 


figures,’ and in fact the main purpose of his novel is to depict 
a period ,of transition beginning in the nineteenth century 
and ending in modern times. The book is a realistic satire, 
and in its philosophy, though not in its style, suggests the 
influence of Mr. Aldous Huxley. The figures are there, 
but not for the purpose of arousing sympathy, admiration, 
or pity. On the contrary, they have been conceived in a 
mood of disillusionment. Here, Mr. Sitwell seems to say, 
is the average stuff of humanity—rather shoddy—a society 
devoid of religious or ethical or even sentimental ideals, yet, 
if regarded dispassionately, capable of providing a certain 
amount of amusemént. And there is no doubt’that the picture 
so far as it goes is ‘true, while the figures, with the exception 
of Stanley Esor, the artist, who has at least one foot in the 
world of caricature, are convincing. “At the centre of the 
story is Joanna Freemartin, later Joanna Mompesson, and 
perhaps the nearest approach to sympathy we are allowed to 
feel is with Joanna in her girlhood. But we quickly realise 
that only circumstances—her loneliness and the tyranny of a 
guardian aunt—make Joanna sympathetic. Actually, ‘‘ her 
two inmost shrines remain ever the same; an inner kernel, 
a steel core, as it were, of pedantic priggery and cold fastidious- 
ness, embedded-in a. profound and all-pervading sensuality.” 
Joanna develops,’ she acquires artistic tastes and social charm, 
she becomes ‘“‘ witty, elegant, a model woman of her time, 
with no squalid moral prejudices.” Perhaps it was the only 
development possible, since, like nearly everybody in the book, 
she lacks all spiritual qualities, and is completely selfish. 

The upward progress of the Mompessons is the thread 
that holds the novel together. It is marked characteristically 
by the dropping of undesirable old friends andthe making: of 
new ones, thus providing Mr. Sitwell with abundant material 
for a series of brilliant scenes. The presentation is consis- 
tently ironic, though the effect varies. Sometimes, as in the 
portrait of Miss Vera Marmaduke, an actress who has outlived 
her vogue, it is merely comic : sometimes, as in the picture of 
the fashionable preparatory school to which the Mompesson 
boy is sent, it throws a sudden light upon a world of cruelty, 
stupidity, and suffering. The tale covers three distinct 
periods—pre-War, War, and post-War—but it remains 
throughout a tragi-comedy of emptiness and futility. There 
were passing pleasures and triumphs, but looking back over it, 
was any moment in that life really worth living? Every 
action was dictated by selfishness ; some succeeded and some 
failed ; but the sole result is that the Mompessons have become 
typical ‘‘ persons of their epoch, impossible to shock.” It 
would be a depressing enough chronicle were it not everywhere 
illuminated and vitalised by the play of Mr. Sitwell’s wit. 

Mr. Allen’s and Mrs. Meynell’s novels are also panoramic. 
Action at Aquila is a story of the civil war between North and 
South America, though with the exception of one engagement 
the war exists only in the desolate background. The date is 
1864, in the early autumn, when Colonel Franklin of the 


6th Pennsylvania Cavalry is on leave for the first time during 


three years. His leave is expiring, and, not having found any- 
thing to detain him in his lonely bachelor home, he is riding 
leisurely about the country before rejoining his men. The 
novel is largely the record of his impressions, and on the 
whole is a most enjoyable one, because Colonel Franklin, with 
his simplicity, his kindness, and his sense of honour, is an 
extremely pleasant person. We get to know him intimately, 
and much the best part of the book, the Colonel’s own story, 
is definitely romantic, with just a hint, in its half melancholy 
charm, of the Conrad spirit. I felt sure, for instance, when 
the Colonel relates how in reluctant obedience to orders he 
burned down the Crittendon house, while the family watched, 
that eventually his destiny was to be linked up with that of 
the Crittendons. Nor was I mistaken. He carries the dis- 
tressing memory of that burning with him through his subse- 
quent adventures, also the secret knowledge of Major 


Crittendon’s death, and a parcel to be delivered tod 
Crittendon, who believes her husband to be still iy 
fact safe, because a“prisoner: »The Colonel is g yp 
man, older than his years, something ofa dreamer igs 
of his profession. Remembering the broken toys of, 
Crittendon children, he buys new ones, and later, thr 
the window of a deserted house, is discovered playing 
them. It is an awkward moment, but Mrs. Crittendon: 
tact: ‘‘ Well, for an incendiary, Colonel Franklin, yy 
the most domestic man I ever saw!” It may sound’ 
mental, and it is in fact replete with’ sentiment, yet it jg g 
real, quite convincing ; Colonel Franklin lives. One 
that the book had contained nothing but his story, 4 
rest is not nearly so good. The boy-and-girl love pass 
seemed to me not only to fail but to introduce a discopé 
element, while in the solitary picture of battle, with its long. 
drawn and brutally realistic description of writhing disen, 
bowelled bodies, there is an unnecessary piling of hom, 
upon horror. 

Mrs. Meynell in her long and picturesque novel of ty 
last century does not, I dare say, try to get so close to realy 
as Mr. Sitwell and Mr. Allen do. Lucy and Amades ty 
something of the effect of a tapestry; one is conscious of; 
convention, and that the characters are part of a decoratiy 
scheme. I found it particularly hard to believe in Amady 
Govoni. He is a pianist, and eventually becomes a greg 
composer; but he has none of the nervous irritability ani 
impatience that ysually accompany genius; there are » 
edges to his temper ;_ he is amiable, easy to live with, constay 
in his devotion to Lucy, a great artist and an embodimen 
of the domestic virtues, a feminine ideal, a perfect husband 
The story, though not complicated, is fragmentary, beginniy 
before Lucy is born, continuing after her death, shiftin 
between England and the Continent, presenting three gener: 
tions. Lucy herself is an heiress, the only child of Julia 
Withers. of Hall Place in Wiltshire. Her father is a mand 
considerable culture, who made a “ suitable ” but, as it tum 
out, uncongenial marriage: Lucy inherits his tastes, ai 
they are happy companions until his death. The scene no 
shifts to Rome, wheré at'a musical party Lucy meets Amade, 
and they fall.in love at- first sight. Amades follows her» 
England, is régarded, unfavourably by the mother, Lucy ai 
he elope together and the mother passes out of the bok 
But much ground remains to be covered. There are Lug’ 
children to be presented—two boys—one inheriting his father’ 
genius and the‘other a country squire iri embryo—and a gil 
named Gillian., Thete is the’return to England after Ms 
Withers’ death;\the transformation of Hall Place into a schol 
of music, thereaction of the county, the romance of Gilla 
and a rustic poet whose character is founded upon that 
John Clare. And we still have not’ reached the end, though 
we now bid good-bye to Lucy. .It will be clear that this» 
a story containing a good many gaps and bridges, but its 
skilfully managed and always readable. 

Journey to the Border has the great advantage that the whoe 
action takes place within a°single day. It is a first nov 
and a novel with a purpose. Nevertheless, not having ct 
sulted the blurb, I read for-some time before discoverit 
what that purpose was. I was interested, puzzled, the thi 
seemed to me dream-like and fantastic, possessing a curious 
fascination that created expectancy and tension. In ti 
atmosphere all seemed as uncertain as in that Thessaly 
Apuleius, the ancient land of witchcraft, where every 
and bird and stone suggested some disquieting mietame 
phosis. Yet Mr. Upward’s scene is simply a race-meetili 
and his hero a tutor who has accompanied thither his purl 
and ‘his pupil’s father, and it is only in the tutor’s mind ti 
all these visions and hallucinations are taking place. The 
actual revelation, so elaborately prepared ‘for, proved dir 
appointing. The fantasy is merely a symbol of the pres 
world situation, and vanishes the moment the tutor resolvts 
to join the workers’ movement. The moral seems to be ti# 
the teaching of small boys is degrading when not combine 
with militant socialism. It did not convince me, nor % 
I imagine that in any position this tutor would prove 4 reliabl 
person. Nevertheless, Mr. Upward can write. 
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at, his base of cperations is still a scientific mystery; and, 
berefore, we require two armies to fight him. 
uled Treatment, and the other Research—and one day 
Rewarch is going to destroy the enemy altogether. 
refore, see to it that neither our Defence Force ncr our 
ypeditionary Force ever lacks the sinews of war—the greatest 
ar in which humanity has ever fought? ”’ 
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“The greatest enemy to 
human life is Cancer. He 
invul- 
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Lakes and the myriad lakeland 


playgrounds. coast. 


St. Best Winnipeg, the rolling 


the mile-high play- 


Maritimes, 


prairies, 


grouncs of the Rockies, Van- 


Victoria, 


couver, the Pac-fic 


Consult your Steamship or 
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Porridge made from Plasmon Oats is 
better, more creamy in flavour and 


more nourishing. Only in Plasmon 
Oats do you get the addition of 
Plasmon itself—the phosphates and 
protein of rich, fresh milk. Over 13 
quarts of milk-are required to make 
one pound of Plasmon. 


Plasmon Porridge is Good!... par- 
ticularly in the cold months... but 
there are equally wholesome and 
nourishing ways—very attractive ways 
too—of using Plasmon Oats the whole 
year round. Home-proud women 
are discovering this with delight. 


E Recl| e of 

RE. . tell you Oats. 

F ing foldet st Plas them 
rerestio using £ 

In an te ays of to tv: and 
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PLASMON 
SERVICE 





Any question regarding 
the Plasmon outstanding Food products is 
given individual attention and we are also 
happy to arrange local supplies where diffi- 
culty occurs. Please write direct to: 


Director Section, 
PLASM ON..1 €d:... 
Farringdon St., LONDON, E.C.4. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE DIARY OF A SURGEON 
IN THE YEAR 1751-1752 


By John Knyveton 


If the reader is in doubt of the 
authenticity of a diarist—and the pub- 
lishers’ synopsis of this book (Apple- 
ton-Century, 10s. 6d.) at least has 
the effect of suggesting such a doubt— 
it is perhaps arguable whether the diary 
form is capable of justifying itself from 
the artistic point of view. But its editor, 
or author, has at any rate presented a 
grim enough picture of a young surgeon’s 
experiences in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. The years 1751-1752 


come towards the end of what has been - 


described as the golden age of Medicine, 
using the word gold rather literally, a 
half-century that had seen Blackmore, 
Radclyffe, Hans Sloane, and Mead earn 
unprecedented wealth and honours. The 
days of John and William Hunter and 
the birth of modern surgery were, on 
the other hand, only just beginning ; and 
both socially. and professionally, in an 
_era when anaesthetics were unknown 
and anti-sepsis not yet on the horizon, 
Surgery was at a definitely lower level. 
This book gives a very vivid representa- 
tion of the conditions in which it was 
practised ; and it can be commended to 
present-day critics and pessimists for 
this reason. Having read it, they will 
at least admit that the progress of 
Surgery itself, of social services in 
general, and of Hospitals in particular, 
in the last 180 years, has amounted to a 
revolution, if not a miracle. 


BRITISH INSTITUTIONS OF 
TODAY 
By T. K. Derry 


This book (Longmans, 3s. 6d.) was 
written by the present Head-master of 


Mill Hill when he was Civics Master at ~ 


Repton, and reading it must certainly 
make one envy the author’s pupils. It 
is intended “‘to give the Sixth Form 
pupil a clear idea of the public life in 
which he or she must learn to play a 
part,” and “‘ to interest the general reader 
who wishes to get behind the facade of 
the constitution.”’ Published, as it was, 
in 1937 it is admirably designed to sup- 
plement or, as some would say, correct 
impressions ofthe character of our public 
life formed from the ceremonial and 
pageantry of which the Monarchy is the 
centre. Where he covers ground which 
is likely to be fairly familiar to his 
readers, Mr. Derry is clear, concen- 
trated and concise; but the special 
merit of the book, perhaps, lies in the 
treatment of local government and the 
relations between central and _ local 
authorities—subjects which are generally 
equally little understood either by Sixth 
Form pupils or their parents. The book 
should be both read and expounded in 
a critical spirit, for it has some of the 
vices as well as all the virtues of sim- 
plicity : a fact which is brought to light 
particularly clearly by the author’s 
under-estimate of the importance of the 
suspensive veto of the House of Lords. 
But what book should not be read 
critically ? The author has succeeded 
in writing a book which should be found 
equally useful in the class-room and in 
the library: _ Its scope, comprising as it 
does not only chapters on the King, the 
Cabinet, Parliament and the Voter but 
also on the Empire and International 
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Relations, is very wide, and ; 
outline with all the essentials of 
subject. 


THE DOGMATIC yp 
MYSTICAL T HEOLOGy 
OF JOHN DONNE~ 
By Itrait Husain — 
This is a useful anthology rather 
a critical study. Mr. Hue 
much thrown “a new light” on Dy 
as furnished the tinder and faggots 
some such future illumination, ‘ 
and frequent quotation from the sem, 
his book (S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.) egtah 
the truth, though not Perhaps 
relevance, of his thesis that “Dons 
defence of the Anglican Church wa 
sincere as that of other contempy 
divines like Hooker and Andrews 
Consistency, whether dogmatic or ott 
wise, is always a frivolous test fy 
poet’s sincerity. It is particularly ix 
Jevant as applied to Donne, 
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because like Sir Thomas Browgl, ANNI 
“ great Amphibian” he could accept ier for 
co-existence of wildly dissimilar bedi 4 9 T 


on different planes in his mind; } 
chiefly because the dogma in his serma 
(like the metaphysics in his. lyrics) n 
have. been the vehicle but was new 
the thing conveyed. To treat it as sy 
is to see Hamlet without the Prino 
the. Prince ‘being -Donne’s im aginati 
curiosity playing about his own tortuy 
relations with his God or the wom 
he loved. In the sermons as much | 





the poetry, these two and other sees 

ingly disparate experiences are om 

stantly fused and although there is 

room for elaboration in a book oft 

scope Mr. Husain does not forget, a 

more than Donne forgot, how 
“the admyring her my mind did whet 

To seeke thee, God.” 
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THOROUGHBRED RACIN 
STOCK 


By Lady Wentworth 


In Thoroughbred Racing Stock la 
Wentworth has written a book which 
be of the greatest interest and importa 
to all students of racehorse breediy 
which is unquestionably the most cot 
plicated branch of all horse-lore. 1h 
volume (Allen and Unwin, 63s.) is bi 
a text-book and a history, compiled aii 
very considerable research into subj 
apparently far removed from Deft 
winners, such as numismatics and arch 
ology. General readers, too, or at ke 
those for whom the fascination of hos 
racing is not confined to the fate of tht 
shillings in the two-thirty, will find mi 
to interest them, for the book is ful! 
little digressions and anecdotes, and é 
votes a considerable amount of space! 
the early history of racing. The bu 
is largely a history of the Arab influ 
on English thoroughbred horse breetil 
and as Lady Wentworth is one of 
greatest living authorities on Arab hor 
the subject has. a worthy: author. ! 
admirable collection of photographs: 
drawings of famous horses is incluit 
and there are many coloured sketti 
and pen drawings by the author and! 
Lady Blunt throughout the text. 
appendices contain many pages of use 
statistics and data, and a very good inl 
adds to the value of this work as 2% 
of reference. 
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lid. - . . every second 
8/8 - . : - per minute 
£26 - ° . - per hour 
£622 - - - per day 
£4,365 - - - per week 

| £18,917 - +. + per month 

: £227,000 - . - per year 








ink, for 2 moment, of the enormous responsibility of 
t's Hospital in facing expenses like this on an assured 
ome of only £69,000, without refusing in any way the 
wesary demands of every man, woman and child 
» seeks new health and relief from pain within the 
espital’s walls. ; 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION or a donation will make it 
ier for Guy’s to continue its progressive work. Please 
nd to The Treasurer, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1. 
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SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT 
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by HUMPHREY HARE 
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“Here is the little we know about 


th Rimbaud, unburdened by excess of interpretation and undistorted by’ any 
preconceived view of his character.”” 
ch Lal TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘A useful introduction to the subject.” 


SKETCH : “ Painfully truthful, but effortlessly exposing the outlines of greatness. 
Itis extremely well done.” 
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“The best study of Rimbaud since Carré’s... 
nobody who wants the essential Rimbaud, crayoned with the acerbity he certainly 
invites, can go far wrong in trusting himself to Mr. Humphrey Hare.” 


Pp. 127. Price 3s. 6d. 


From all Booksellers or direct from 


THE BRENDIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
26 Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2 
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No worry about 
THIs Investment 


1. No Capital Depreciation to fear. 
2. 


No doubt about the Interest. 











3. No Income Tax to pay, the 35% 
is net. 
4. No. difficulty in withdrawin our 
y 4 your 
money. - ; 
fl’ gees E3 : 
Me . t is 3425: ; 
The current rate with taxabl ) 


Equivalent, Vestments, to 


£4:13-4% } 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1848 









Funds exceed £2,240,000: 
Reserves exceed £150,000, 

Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 

R, J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 











DON’T LET HAPPINESS PASS THEM 


HELP 
URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


for training 
Crippled Girls 


99% of the girls in our 
Crippleage are unemploy- — 
able in the ordinary channels of industry! They are 
happy under our care and guidance, but there are thousands 
of other crippled girls who are dreading the future because 
they cannot earn a living unaided. 

We want to help these also. And we CAN. By patience 
and sympathetic understanding ‘we train such cripples to 
make artificial flewers and so enable them, in due course, to 
become partially self-supporting. 

Unfortunately it is all we can do to maintain our present strength 
—330 girls at Edgware and Clerkenwell. The ““ WAITING 
LIST ” grows bigger and bigger. Must we continue to 
turn a deaf ear to these constant appeals for help? 

WILL YOU JOIN THE RANKS OF THOSE WHO, BY 


THEIR GIFTS, SMALL OR LARGE, MAKE IT POSSIBLE 
FOR THIS NOBLE WORK TO BE EXTENDED ? 


Please write for Illustrated Report. 


PPLEAGE 
ee 


37 SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LUNDON, E.C.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT _ - 


MakrKETs are steadier after the débdcle but that is the very 
poor best that one can say for them. To dissect a débdcle 
may seem absurdly academic, but I think we must make the 
attempt. First and foremost, the Austrian coup has stuck a 
tremendous blow at investment confidence. As everyone 
knows, investors’ nerves were already sufficiently frayed but 
hope still flickered so long as there was a prospect of even 
modest progress towards European political appeasement. 
The City view—and I feel one may now say the view of the 
Government and of the vast majority of the general body of 
investors—is that the European political risk has suddenly 
increased very sharply. The appropriate market reactions 
are a fall in gilt-edged stocks, a movement of mobile funds 
out of sterling and francs into American dollars, a rise in base 
metals and other “ war ” commodities, and a general desire 
to hold cash rather than paper claims on wealth. All these 
tendencies have been in evidence, in varying degree, this 
week. 

If it were merely a question of the political risk I feel that 
the situation would be disturbing but not necessarily dismay- 
ing, but unfortunately the economic risk has inevitably risen 
as well. Rearmament, it is true, is to be intensified but one 
«cannot escape the fear that political deterioration is bound to 
bring a further recession in world trade, apart from which one 
must obviously revise one’s ideas of Budget balance in the 
light of Mr. Chamberlain’s bigger rearmament programme. 
The chances of a higher income tax and perhaps an increase in 
the scale of N.D.C. are clearly increased, although I still feel 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will strive to avoid 
imposing any fresh strain on business confidence. 

* *x x * 
INVESTORS AND THE CRISIS 

What are the implications for investors ? In conditions 
such as these it is impossible to do more than indicate policy 
on the broadest lines. The first and most obvious piece of 
advice is to refrain from buying speculative ordinary shares, 
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N A woodcut of Berry Pomeroy Castle, Devonshire, the property 
Sof His Grace The Duke of Somerset. One of the series 
SS of Famous Woodcuts published by W. D. & H. O. Wills. 


‘‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 

‘ ‘ Three Castles.’ ”’ 

\ W. M. Thackeray—* THE VIRGINIANS,” 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES : 


10 FOR. 8? 
20 FOR: 1/4 





Handmade 
20 FOR 1/6 
Also obtainable 

50 FOR 3/3 in other packings \ 
One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
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even after their recent heavy falls unless and until the poi 
horizon clears. Nor would 1 advise any fresh purchase 
yet of even the soundest fixed-interest stocks, not bes” 
feel that the whole investment structure is about to col, 
but because further nervous liquidation may produce 4 jy. 
range of prices before a recovery sets in. Many readers yj 
ask : Is it too late to sell ? and frankly I hesitate to Ventur 
view. 

Apart from the obvious desirability of being reasons 
liquid in conditions as uncertain as those we are now pax; 
through, I see nothing in the near-term economic pr 
justify panicky sales of either fixed-interest or ordinary shan 
at current prices. The trouble is the political risk, whic 
I am afraid, I must leave readers to assess for themsem 
My own view, for what it is worth, is less despondent than} 
average view I find in the City, but I should be much less 4 
frank if I pretended to any real confidence. 

* *x * * 


L.M.S. PROSPECTS 


Sir Josiah Stamp’s address to stockholders of the Long 
Midland and Scottish Railway is as communicative as em 
but it is rather more non-committal this year than last, ( 
‘balance, however, Sir Josiah’s optimism wins and in the lg 
of current conditions I for one will be more than satis 
if his estimates for 1938 are fulfilled. On the question 
the total volume of trade in prospect, which, after all 
the most important factor in the earnings equation, 
conclusion is that although in particular industries 1y 
will have difficulty in maintaining the 1937 results, tr 
over the company’s system as a whole should be just abu 
the same level as in 1937 and perhaps a little above it, 

With this assumption as a background, Sir Josiah remini 
us that the net financial results for 1938 will reflect 
increase in rates in fares for a full year, against only thr 
months in 1937, less .a full year’s wages increase, compar 
with only five months last year, and also less any genes 
increase in the cost of supplies. To assess these fact 
accurately is scarcely possible but stockholders will welon 

















the intimation that the company hopes to earn and py@ inj the: 
rather higher dividend on its Ordinary stock this year thal first cig! 
for 1937. In these days this is an encouraging conclusiig 1937, WI 
especially when it is reached by a chairman who is not gir a, 


to indulging in sunshine talk. I still feel, however, t 
to maintain the 1937 revenue figures is not going to bee 
and that an increase in the ordinary dividend is scar 






















more than an even chance. As a slightly speculative inv on 
ment L.M.S. 1923 preference is surely under-valued int Me 
light of Sir Josiah’s survey. At 58 the yield is 6} per ca. Me 
* * * * 49 

L.N.E.R. RENEWALS POLICY Mi 

In his address to London and North Eastern stockholie 

Mr. William Whitelaw has at last cleared up one of MR The 
hitherto unsolved ‘mysteries of the home railway market. I 64 per 
years one has wanted to know exactly where the London aig since 1: 
North Eastern stood in the matter of renewals, and receil fore, | 
I suggested, in the absence of any explanation in the ACCOUIMEE miles tc 
that the relatively sharp increase in net receipts in 1937 The 
due at least in part to a reduction in the rolling stock renewig marked 
provision. That was a fair deduction from the available dal go?" 
but happily for stockholders the position is rather M09} and the 
favourable than appeared. Mr. Whitelaw now assutes Gi of less 
that for 1936 and 1937 the L.N.E.R. adopted a formula oghy ) 
its renewals charge on revenue on all fours with that adopt j..1¢ 4 
by the other three trunk systems. The company, It SOME 4 redu 
fell sadly into arrears with its renewals during the depress _ The 
but thanks to the windfall of rates relief was able to cre vag ; 
_— of £3,340,000 from this source to rolling stock renew Mg 
The position today is quite healthy. Arrears of rene “3 
accumulated during the depression had been practically WM io 
out, as a result of an extensive programme of rebullllll in Rai 
by the end of last year, and there is still a credit of ¢ 7” lar 
£2,000,000 in the rolling stock renewals fund. It is surpa® ote 
all the same, that the increase in maintenance in ™ on 
expenditure on the L.N.E.R. was less than 2 per cell 7M and th 





~ (Continued on page 492.) 
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IMPROVED NET REVENUE FOR FIFTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR 
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SIR JOSIAH STAMP ON THE OUTLOOK FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 
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fifteenth annual general meeting of the London Midland and 
ish Railway Company was held at Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W. 1, on Thursday, March roth, 1938. 

Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E., Chairman of the 


company, presided. 
The Chairman : I will now ask the Secretary to read the notice 
convening the meeting. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. Owen Glynne Roberts) read the notice. 

The Chairman : Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I now lay on the Table the Report and Accounts for the past year, 
and as they have been in your hands for some days, I presume you 


> aS ete 








will as usual take them as read. 
last, ( RESULTS OF THE YEAR. 
\ the lM «I should like to mention before coming to a review of the 1937 
. satictae results, that in conjunction with the other railway companies we have, 
. Ml with the consent of the Minister of Transport, omitted shillings and 
estion from our full published accounts. ; 
et all, MR: For the fifth year in succession we have an improvement in net 
tion, wim revenue. The various results are given in detail in the s : 
ries 1 before you and I need not repeat the details of the railway receipts, 
| but it is interesting to record the fluctuations of the last nine years :— 
ts, Railway 
Receipts. Per cent. 
£ of 1929. 

1929 oe de 73,195,000 100 

1930 a ° 68,241,000 93.2 

1931 ‘ 63,223,000 86.4 

1932 : 58,507,000 79-9 

1933 $8,185,000 79-5 

1934 60,572,000 82.8 

1935 oe ee 61,658,000 84.2 

1936 ss ar 64,463,000 88.1 

1937 67,234,000 91.9 


and the improvement has been maintained in 1938, the results for the 
first eight weeks of the year showing an increase of £317,000 over 
1937, which is a little better than our anticipations. 

Since the low water mark in the railway receipts of 1933 the 
recovery has been fairly generally spread over the various classes of 
traffic, but it is interesting to compare 1937 with 1929. The decreases 


) be ¢ against 1929 are :— 

scarce! +f Per cent, 

e inves Passengers ea ia ae 2+ 1,385,000 6.4 

di Parcels, &c. . r ig “4 344,000 4.9 

mt Merchandise (Class 7 and upwards) .. . 3,155,000 14.4 

eT Cel Merchandise (Classes I to 6) .. ea 314,000 4.6 
Coal... oe vee ae 538,000 3.8 
Live Stock a ee a 236,000 28.8 
Miscellaneous Increase 11,000 ee 

kholde £5,961,000 8.1 

of t The Passenger Receipts are the best since 1929, and although 

et 6.4 per cent. below 1929, they show a steady improvement each year 


don 


Cen 


since 1933, which is continuing in 1938. -We carried 461 million 

passengers in 1929, and last year were only 1,700,000 short of that 

figure, but in passenger miles there was an increase from 7,672 million 

miles to 8,104 millions, or, say, 6 per cent. 

037 Wa =The decline in general merchandise (Class 7 and upwards) is 
pewilgg Marked, and it is here that we suffer most from the effects of road 

le dat 
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competition. While we had this severe loss in receipts the work 
. om as measured by ton-miles was 99.9 per cent. of the 1929 level, 
and the reduction in revenue was mainly due to the combined effects 
ures less short distance traffic and reduced rates. The former factor 


aula fag Can be readily appreciated when I add that the average length:of haul 
in the eight years increased from 70.4 to 76.6 miles, although 1937 
itself showed a reduction of one mile—the first year which has shown 
a reduction since the L.M.S. was formed. 

The receipts from coal and the low grade traffic covered by the 
term “ Classes 1 to 6” have recovered well and will, I hope, reach 
the 1929 level in 1938. : 

The live stock figures are very bad and reflect the Irish difficulties. 
on RAILWAY EXPENDITURE. 

~ oe have compared the Traffic Receipts last year with 1929, and 
“ldi in Rail giving you each intervening year the corresponding reduction 
of OM th Ata Expenditure is 6} per cent., and you will bear in mind 

Pe me 8¢ proportion of railway expenditure which is unaffected by 
prist volume of traffic. We are thus doing substantially more actual 
ef Co im 1929 at considerably less working cost. 
bad ems With 1936 the expenditure increased by £2,387,000, 

€ main cause is the large increase in prices of materials and 









rates of wages I mentioned a year ago. I told you that we could 
then see three-quarters of a million additional for price advances, 
but the increase has been much more severe. The growth in railway 
expenditure is made up of :— 


£ 
Maintenance a as 941,000 
Operating Expenses 1,352,000 
Other we as a 94,000 
£2,387,000 


As in 1936, the increase in maintenance of way and works and 
rolling stock is due to the growth in prices of labour and materials, 
the renewal provisions alone increasing by £493,000. The increase 
in operating expenses, while due partly to the growth in traffic, is 
largely a reflection of increased rates of wages and prices of coal ; 
we were fortunately aided in the last two months of the year by 
considerably better operating conditions than in 1936, when we were 
heavily handicapped by unfavourable weather. 

The railway net receipts total £ 13,636,000, an increase of £385,000 
over the previous year, and are disappointing compared with the 
successive increases of roundly £1,000,000 in each of the three 
previous years, but the chief reason was beyond our control and the 
costs capable of control were reduced. 

As regards the other businesses I need say little. The net results 
from Road Transport, Steamers and Docks again show the highest 
figures in any year, the Docks being aided (at the expense of steamers) 
by increased charging powers which Parliament granted us last year. 
Canals have gone a little worse owing to special damages due to 
floods, while Hotels and Air Services I refer to later. 

I have previously explained to you the reactions of increased 
merchandise receipts on the collection and delivery account, and 
this year the result is an increased loss of £55,000 ; whilst receipts 
increased by £102,000, the expenditure, mainly for the reasons I 
have explained in relation to other accounts, increased by £157,000. 
The net result compared with 1929 is, however, an improvement of 
£280,000 and, with slightly higher receipts than in 1929, expenditure 
has been reduced by £260,000. 

The net result from all businesses is an increase of £306,000, and 
miscellaneous items add another £2,000, which reflects on the one 
hand improvements in joint lines and in capital account invest- 
ments, and on the other hand reduction in interest items. 

The net revenue of £14,356,000 or £308,000 more than in 1936 
is regarded by some as small in relation to the growth of gross 
receipts, but the severe increase in prices is, as I have shown, the 
chief cause, and I must warn you that the full impact of this rise 
was not felt in 1937. On the other hand the benefit of increased 
charging powers granted to us, which I am explaining later, was 
felt in three months only of 1937. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will observe that the loan 
from the Railway Finance Corporation, which I have already fully 
explained to you and is a receipt of a capital nature, for technical 
reasons not credited to Capital Account, is increased by nearly 
$2,000,000, Savings Bank deposits have increased by £1,220,000 
and reserves of various descriptions by £570,000. 

On the last item I should add that the Renewal Provisions for all 
businesses set aside during the year out of Revenue Expenditure 
in accordance with our usual practice, amount to £5,630,000, an 
increase of £606,000, mainly due to increased prices. A critic has 
suggested that we are unduly conservative in this policy, but my 
reply is that we do not live from “‘ hand to mouth” and our pro- 
visions are very carefully considered on their merits and are those 
appropriate to our responsibilities to the public and to the proprietors. 

Our capital outlay has been mentioned by another critic. I have 
told you before, and repeat, that none is authorised without the 
fullest justification from the net revenue aspect. This year the 
largest part of the total of £2,250,000 is £1,650,000 for rolling stock, 
We expand or contract our stock according to probable require- 
ments, such as for the heavy freight traffic in December last (the 
** peak ’’ since the Great War) and the unique “‘ peak ”’ in passenger 
traffic early last year due to the Coronation of King George VI. 

At amalgamation our capital expenditure stood at £437,000,000. 
In 1929 it had grown to £448,500,000, and in the eight years since 
then it has grown by £8,200,000 to £456,700,000. Of that 
£8,200,000, £4,000,000 is due to investments in road transport 
undertakings but, to hark back to our Net Revenue, this £4,000,000 
gave us a direct return in 1937 of £360,000 or 9 per cent., and I 
need not repeat what I explained before regarding the excellent 
return from our modernisation of equipment generally, and par- 
ticularly our rolling stock. 


(Continued on page 492.) 
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The investments, other than those in Capital Account, amount to 
£28,250,000, an addition of nearly £3,000,000, a reflection largely 
of the reduction of the Rates and Rate Relief Suspense Account as 
the overpayments are. béing recovered. We have still nearly 
£1,500,000 to recover, but it is coming in rapidly. 

- Stocks of stores have risen by £1,300,000, or 20 per cent., mainly 
again owing to prices, but partly to building up reserves of certain 
supplies owing to difficulties we experienced in obtaining deliveries 
at certain times during last year. 

The Outstanding Traffic Accounts show an increase of £415,000 
arising from the increased traffic. 

I explained last year that our net revenue results for 1936 were 
the best since 1929 and that we hoped to maintain and improve 
upon them in 1937. We have actually done so and the additional 
5s. per cent. dividend proposed on the Ordinary stock will, we hope, 
be improved upon in 1938. 

RATES AND CHARGES. 

Since 1929 the Railway Rates Tribunal have been holding their 
annual reviews of railway charges in accordance with the Railways 
Act, 1921. As you know, an important function of the Tribunal 
is to fix rates, fares and charges which will, so far as practicable, 
with efficient working, yield to us a prescribed annual net revenue 
known as the “‘ standard revenue,” and they are required when 
making their periodical reviews to make general modifications of 
the charges, where necessary, to enable such standard revenue 
to be earned. I need hardly remind you that if on any such review 
het revenue exceeds the standard, 80 per cent. of such excess is to 
be devoted to reducing the charges. 

‘ Now it is common knowledge that the railway companies have 
not yet been able to earn their standard revenues. The deficiency 
in our case was at its maximum—£10,600,000—in 1932, and the 
deficiency in 1936 was still £6,500,000. The Tribunal have 
throughout adopted the practice of inviting the suggestions of the 
railway companies as to the possibility of meeting the deficiencies. 
At each annual review from 1929 to 1936 the companies informed 
the Tribunal that, in their view, an increase of charges would not 
be likely to yield an increase of net revenue. On each such review 
the Tribunal found that the undertakings of the companies had 
been conducted with efficizncy and economy, but having regard to 
the companies’ submissions on charges no increases were authorised. 
There has, however, been a marked improvement in the trade of 
the country generally since 1935 which justified a more optimistic 
view of the future, and after careful consideration the companies 
came to the conclusion early last year that a moderate increase in 
charges would improve their net revenues materially, without 
prejudicing the continuance of the favourable trend in trade and 
industry. Accordingly, they submitted proposals for increases in 
charges, with the object of assisting the Tribunal in carrying out 
the duty imposed on them, although they recognised that this 
increase would still leave them short of their standard revenues. 

- The railway companies appreciated that different descriptions 
of traffic would respond in different degrees to an increase in charges, 
but they felt that there were strong reasons against any differentiation 
inthe application of the increase. They were of opinion that an 
increase of § per cent., applied generally, would yield some increase 
of revenue, though possibly not to the full extent of 5 per cent., 
with a corresponding addition to the net revenue. There was 
therefore no justification for leaving any description of traffic 
untouched by the increase, and the railway companies felt that 
any discrimination in favour of any particular traffics would be 
inequitable and would be resented by those interested in other 
traffics. In those circumstances the proposals laid before the 
Tribunal were for a general increase of § per cent. or thereabouts to 
apply to all charges subject to the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, 
the estimated addition to net revenue in a full year being, in our 
case, £2,200,000. . 

‘ The hearing before the Tribunal occupied 16 days, and at the 
conclusion they decided to modify the standard and exceptional 
charges substantially as proposed. This decision took effect from 
October Ist, 1937, but it did not apply to fares in respect of intra- 
London suburban passenger services, as these are governed by 
the London Passenger Transport Act, 1933. 

We have not yet had a full year’s experience of the effect of the 
Tribunal’s decision, but the partial experience so far appears to justify 
the estimate we put forward. -Although not its objective, this 
addition to our revenue will offset to a considerable extent the 
increased cost of labour and materials which we have felt severely. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1938. 

Comparing the two months already clapsed with 1937 there has 
been, ignoring the 5 per cent. rate increase, a decline in the revenue 
from general merchandise, but it has bcen made good by an increase 
in minerals, coal and passengers. Although in many particular 
industries 1938 would have difficu!ty in maintaining the 1937 results, 
the general prospect over our system is that trade as a whole may 
be just about the same Icvel as in 1937—perhaps a little above it. 
If this proves to be the case, the net financial results will then reflect 
the increase in rates and feres for nine months, less the increase in 
wages for seven, and also less any general increase in the cost of 
our supplies. Economies in working continue to be made. in many 
directions, and although road competition remains severe the position 
of our undertaking compares very favourably with that of railways 
generally throughout the world. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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year, against an average increase of over 6 per cent, Ps 
other three systems. Apparently, part of the explanation 
that modernisation of its workshops, plus capacity oper, 
has yielded the L.N.E.R. very considerable Savings ic 
department. At 574 L.N.E.R. First Preference, temps 
roughly 6} per cent., looks absurdly cheap in the |; 
Mr. Whitelaw’s remarks. It should be worth including 
an investor’s portfolio as a yield-sweetener. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Is it necessary to point out that in present condition 
arguments advanced in this section of my notes shou 
regarded as being for information rather than for acy 
Speculative shares are obviously more likely to fal; 
rise in price so long as high political tension persists ; yo 
be buyers should therefore hold their hands for the pps 
unless by chance they are willing to back a view thy 
war-scare is ridiculous and will rapidly blow over, 
are naturally some very tempting bargains in the Thy 
morton Street window, but again I say, Don’t buy just 
unless (1) you can easily afford the money ; (2) are prep 
to see a further fall in price ; and (3) assess political appe, 
ment as more than an even chance. 


With these preliminary considerations in mind, speculgj 
investors might like to look at the position of Pate 
Laing and Bruce 6 per cent. cumulative £1 preference sh 
This old-established merchanting firm, whose busines 
mainly in Australia, reorganised its capital last year, 
consequence, the First Preference is quite a small js 
and requires only some £10,500 to cover its divide 
Earnings depend largely on general conditions of purchag 
power in Australia which, in turn, are: closely related 
the price of wool. Like other commodities wool is fetchy 
less than at this time last year but at the present pri¢ 
high enough to maintain Australian spending power 
satisfactory level. Already, the half-yearly dividend ¢ 
on April 1st has been declared and I should be surpq 
if profits are not covering the full 6 per cent. rate by as 
stantial margin. The £1 shares are quoted around 123, 
to yield over 9} per cent. At this price they seem gr 
under-valued on the assumption that world trade is 
heading for a serious slump. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


HoME AND COLONIAL GROUP’S RECOVERY. 


THE substantial rise in profits shown by Home and Cale 
Stores and its associated companies is more than could 
been expected from the cautious statement of the chaim 
Sir George Schuster, a year ago. He explained then# 
the plans started at the end of 1935 for improving the a 
pany’s trading must take at least three years, and that itm 
be necessary to draw upon the Dividend Equalisation Res 
to pay the 15 per cent. cumulative ordinary dividend. Act 
the group has done much better than that ;| Home and Go 
have not paid an ordinary dividend, but they have maint 
the cumulative ordinary payment without drawing upon éi 
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LONDON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY 


[Vegetarianism, as defined in the Society's constitution, is “ the practice! 
living on grains, pulse, nuts, fruits, and other wholesome produce otf 
vegetable kingdom, with or without the use of eggs, and of milk and 


fowl) as food.’’ } 


THE ARNOLD F. HILLS MEMORIAL LECTURE FOR 
will be delivered by 
H. WHITE, ESQ., M.R.C.S., F ‘ 
Maternity Home, Blackheath, 8.E.3), IN THE YORE 8 
(FORMERLY OOUNCIL CHAMBER) 
CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
(Close to St. James’s Park Station, District Railway) oD 
FRIDAY, MARCH 25th, at 8.30 p.m. 

“ HEALTH WITHOUT DAIRY PRODUCE.” 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY, 
BERTRAND P. ALLINSON, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., IN THE vey 

ADMISSION FREE 


Ww. 


(Stonefleld 


Subject: 








products, to the entire exclusion of the flesh of al! animals (fish, flesh 


L.R.C.P: 
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THE 


J) PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


| CO. LTD. 


j 


Points from the Speech of 


SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 


Chairman of the Company, at the 89th Annual General Meeting held at 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, 10th March, 1938. 


Comparisons with 10 Years Ago 
1927 1937 


Ordinary Branch Income va ~ £15,600,000 £20,300,000 
Industrial Branch Income me wii £22,400,000 £31,000,000 
General Branch Income .. be es £1,700,000 £2,900,000 
Total Assets x ie ee a £209,000,000 £330,000,000 























The Year's Work 


NEW BUSINESS. In the Ordinary Branch the new sums assured were £32,457,000, 
the largest amount of new business in the history of the Company. - 


PRUDENTIAL OVERSEAS. New sums assured through Overseas branches 
exceeded £8,000,000. 


WAGE-EARNERS’ ASSURANCE. In the Industrial Branch the amount received 
in premiums increased by £840,000. The amount paid in claims by death 
or maturity of endowments was £10,774,000, an increase of £2,028,000 
compared with 1936. Bonus additions to claims and surrenders during the 
year amounted to over £2,361,000. The expenses of the Industrial Branch 
were brought down to 22.7 per cent. of the premiums. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ BONUSES. The rates of reversionary bonuses in the 
Ordinary Branch are maintained at £2.6.0 per cent. for Whole Life and £2.0.0 
per cent. for Endowment Assurances, and in the Industrial Branch at £1.12.0 
per cent. for policies in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


NATIONAL HEALTH BENEFITS. Through the Prudential Approved Societies, 
with their membership of 3,700,000, a sum of £4,656,000 was expended on 
benefits. Dental benefit alone cost £566,000. 


BRITISH ASSETS. Over 81 per cent. of the assets are invested in the United 
Kingdom. Only 8.8 per cent. of the assets are invested outside the Empire. 


Total Income Exceeds £1,000,000 A WEEK 
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HOW TO 
KEEP YOUR 
SAVINGS SAFE 


Whether a man be rich or poor, the fear of 
tomorrow often looms in his mind. The poor 
man fears poverty, while the rich man fears 
the loss of that which he has. To banish fear 
of the future the wise man invests his savings 
in Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 
‘His capital is safe, and’ whatever happens 
there is a nest-egg in store against a rainy day. 
The “Caledonian ’’-— Scotland’s oldest 
Insurance Company—has safeguarded the 
savings of its Policy-Holders for over One 
Hundred Years. 

Write for Leaflet “* Whole Life Assurance with option 


to convert to Endowment Assurance,” the Policy for 
every man with responsibilities. 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 19, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON. GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 





PC) 
BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS LATE 
WAJESTY KING GEORGE © 
















ABLE-WATER. 
BISCUITS & 


Perfect with Cheese... 







Perfect with Butter... 






.. with a Glass 






of Wine or 







alone. 
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INT AUN AROR: 


BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 






“lof 1s. 11d. per ton. 




























‘FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 492.) ~ 
the balance brought in or the Equalisation Reserve 
table illustrates the group’s growth of profits in 1937: 
1936. 1937, 


Home and Colonial .. as. ».138,898 me 

Lipton, Ltd. .. oe ae cae ie 73119 

Maypole Dairy =e F 268,028 3 

Meadow Dairy ar 121,031 r9 

So far it has been largely a matter of ploughing § + 

increased earnings and of stopping the drain on accumis, 
funds. For example, Home and Colonial in 1936 wigs 
£68,353 from their undivided balance; in 1937 ¢ 
back £3,541, bringing it up to £188,931. Meadow fm 
has maintained its dividend and increased its yndiy 
balance by £2,716 to £39,022. But Maypole Daley 
raised its deferred dividend from § per cent. to 7 pepe 
in addition to increasing the balance carried forgy 
£27,713. Lipton, Ltd. earned and distributed a prof, 
£38,403 against the 1936 profit of £24,749. All the 
panies report increased turnover and their recovery 
well for the Unilever combine, especially when taken ing 
junction with the fact that the United Africa Company, ang 
important unit of the Unilever group, has raised its prof 
£400,695 to £2,127,412 and its dividend from 10 per cen, 
II per cent. 
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* * * * 
DurBAN DEEP REPORT. 

The full accounts of Durban Roodepoort Deep, a y 
gressive undertaking on the Western Rand, show that 
company has fully justified the issue of 400,000 additig 
ros. shares made last year. The net profit for 1937, af 
taxation, increased by £56,534 to £269,239. The divide 
for the year already announced amounted to 25 per ca! 
against 224 per cent. Working costs per ton milled 
once again been reduced and amounted to 22s. 2d., a ded 
The working profit per ton milled y 
to 6s. 3d., an increase of Is. 1d. ! 

* x * ta 
Goop NICKEL EARNINGS. 

The International Nickel Company of Canada, in comm 
with other base metal producers, suffered a setback in earni 
in the last quarter of 1937. But inevitably the compay 
controlling a very large part of the world’s supplies a 
material equally essential for peace and for war, did very 
over 1937 as a whole. The report shows that the net pn 
reached the record figure of $50,299,624 (about £ f0,060,0m 
an increase of $13,434,098. Dividends already announced, 
the common shares amounted to $2.25 compared with $1; 
in 1936. These dividends have been earned with a om 
fortable margin; after -deducting preferred dividend, tt 
earnings on the common shares work out at $3.31 agai 
$2.39. The 1937 earnings were equivalent to 77 cents fff 
the first quarter, 94 cents for the second, 86 for the th 
and 74 cents for the fourth quarter. The fourth quart 

(Continued on page 496.) 
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To 
COMPANY MEETING - 
OLYMPIA LIMITED pet 
THE WOMEN’S FAIR 
THE ninth ordinary general meeting of Olympia, Limited, was ht Y( 
on March 16th at Olympia, London, W OI 
Mr. Louis Nicholas, who presided in the absence abroad of Ii 
Philip E. Hill, the Chairman of the company, explained the fal a: 
revenue, pointing out that it arose from circumstances over wild) 
the directors had no control. At the last general meeting he ls ne 
referred to the alterations and improvements which were theo co 
hand and which had now been completed and paid for at a om 
of upwards of £240,000, with the result that the company ™ 2. 
owned Exhibition buildings that in the opinion of the board wt : 
unequalled by any in the country. G 
The board had after careful consideration formed a compa 
known as Exhibition Promoters (Olympia), Limited, which was's# 3. 
owned by Olympia, which company was now promoting and organs ry 
a Women’s Fair and Exhibition to be held in November m Og © 
current year. With this Exhibition fixed, Olympia was filly o! 
during the current year except during July and August. ; 
Notwithstanding the fact that the company had available unaist A 







buted profits of £47,997 and £50,000 standing to the credit of divide 
equalisation account, a total of £97,997, the directors were of opi 
that until the lettings of Olympia had been restored to thei fom 
level this decision was a prudent one in the interests of the compa 
His personal opinion was that Olympia had now every chane 
the near future of recovering its previous prosperity. ‘ 
The report was unanimously adopted and the proceeil 
terminated with a vote of thanks and confidence to the Chaim 
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INCURABLE 


This Patient served 

during the War in 

Salonika and Russia. 

Twelve years ago he 

became afflicted with 

Arthritis in his hands 

and feet and has been 

in our Home for nine 

. But he has not lost his interest in life—and works 

pthusiastically in the handicrafts’ class. Here he is seen 
‘ inting designs. 

fil you help us to give good nursing, comforts and a home 


if to those of the middle-class who are stricken by incurable 
lisease? We have I10 in-patients, and we provide weekly 


innsions for 300 out-patients whom we visit periodically, 


Legacies, subscriptions and donations are 
urgently needed to carry on this good work 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 


HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 








Thanksgiving 
| for the 
English Bible 


To commemorate the- Fourth Centenary: of the 
English Bible, the Bible Society has opened a 


THANKSGIVING FUND which aims at a 
permanent increase of £10,000 in the Society’s 
annual income. 

YOU CAN SHARE IN THIS THANK- 
OFFERING IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS— 


1. You may take one of the Society’s 
new Collecting Boxes and promise to 
contribute through it 5/- a year. 

2. You may make a “ Covenanted ” 
Gift of £1 or more annually. 


3. You may undertake to support a 


. Colporteur in China or India at a cost 


of £25 per annum. 


All information respecting these schemes will 
be gladly supplied on application to:— 


The Secretaries, 


eM BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4 











£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 


Annual 
Premium 


£8 


Age next 
birthday 


35° 
45 £12 
55 £22 


. Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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Cireular Credits and Tr: ave llers’ ‘heques 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland — London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... Pm coe ‘“o Pe ° £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve oe £2°000,000 

eserve Liability. of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
he Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
land, issues Telegraphic Tre ansfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
available in all parts of the world. 





£2,475,000 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 

















ASK FOR THE PROFUSELY 


COMPLETE DETAILS OF POPULAR CRUISE TOURS 
TO SOVIET RUSSIA FOR 2, 3,4 OR MORE WEEKS, 
AT PRICES FROM £1 PER DAY INCLUSIVE. 


Post Free from Any Leading Travel Agency, or 


INTOURIST MOSCOW Ltd. 


BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A Poor Widow 


38 years of age suffering from CANCER, having three 
children to support. income only 19/6 per week after 
paying rent. Special nourishment urgently required. 
(68/38) 

There are also very many other sad cases, but with the 
help of kind friends we are able to assist them by means 
of weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to 
hospitals, medical requisites, nursing services, bedlinen, 
blankets, etc. Do please be one of their good friends 
and send something, no matter how small. Even 5/- 
would give some comfort to the poor woman mentioned 
above 
Details of this and other cases will 

be sent on request to the Secretary, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 


FOR CANCER RELIEF 


47 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 494.) 
profit of $11,355,242 showed a decline of $1,674,786 on the 
previous quarter. Sales of nickel for the year rose to a new 
record figure of 207,700,943 Ibs. compared with the previous 
record of 168,927,980 Ibs. in 1936. 
* * * * 
PRUDENTIAL INVESTMENT POLIcy. 

Like the chairmen of many other insurance companies, 
Sir Edgar Horne of the Prudential Assurance Company found 
nothing very disturbing in last year’s fall in security prices. 
Indeed, he pointed out to the shareholders that the fall was 
not entirely a matter for regret, for it enables the company 
to earn a higher yield on its new investments, and the main- 
tenance of a satisfactory investment yield is essential to the 
company’s business. For a concern of the financial strength 
of the Prudential the argument is quite valid. As Sir Edgar 
pointed out, there is still a large surplus of ‘market values 
over ledger values, the company’s reserve funds remain intact, 
and no redeemable security stands in the books at a higher 
figure than its ultimate redemption price. J. id. ay 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I., ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON + LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER = CARDIFF + GLASGOW 








%& OLD-TIME LOZENGE LAXATIVE NEVER FAILS 


You remember—30, 40, 50, 60 years ago—how this grand 
old remedy—TAMAR INDIEN Brand never failed to give 
prompt relief in constipation. TAMAR INDIEN is just as 
effective for biliousness, headache, loss of appetite, 
hemorrhoids, gastric and intestinal troubles. Being in 
lozenge form it is ideal for children. Non-purging. Non- 
habit-forming. 3/- per box. Of Chemists and Stores or 
from TAMAR INDIEN, 59 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 


YVAMARANDARN. 














ORDEALS 


you can help 


them face 


Over 65,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 114 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
need 


a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


| ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 


{ 

| 

| ed. 

| it costs little more than one penny 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 2% 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the Sender 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be f 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and Should be reco: 
not later than the first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appen 
below. The name of the winner will be published in ow Pm, 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny st ie 
wise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A tn. 
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13 | sg 15 ie 
16 | | 17 m 
19 | | 20 |21 2 | 
23 | 24 | 25 | ee 
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28 | “ 30 [31 
32 | | 33 | 
ACROSS 5. Foil. 
1. Dishonest man engaged in 6. rev. Sounds as if it det 
demolition ? being born. 
9. This fellow runs more than 7, This matures into defen 
his own race. coverings. 
rr. ‘* He who hath bent him o’er 8. Food that sounds di 
the dead g. This means of getting 
Ere the first . . . of death secrets bears fruit, 
is fled.” 10. Ornithological lever, 
13 with 15. The end of a drink, 11. A set of people } 
14. What is the worth of a together is under five h 
hog running about extended dred and one, 
marshy land ? 12. Sprung from same { 
16. Animal on wheels ? father. — e. 
17. Without words—but never- 13. Housewives don’t mind 
theless can be read. demon, 
19. “ Between two worlds—one —‘15. See 13 across, 
dead, 17. rev. Realise. 
The other ... to be 18. This conveyance end 
born.” heaven. 
22. This fellow should be useful 20. rev. “ The land of 
for caulking seams. and the . . . of arms’ 
23. rev. with 24. Kind of sleep 21. rev. Headgear that 
that requires only one eye ? explosions. = 
24. rev. See 23. 27. rev. Strum with this fr 
25. Good for making paper in a period of five years. 
rush. 29. Part of any view. 
26. A scenic curia (anag.). 31. Though, this makes 
28. rev. Firearm that ended up difference. 
a, SOLUTION TO 
30. Sheesh will give you a tip. CROSSWORD NO. # 
32. Flighty old wine. 
33. This creature seeks pro- P| ALS] S| BE] P/AL RIT OY 
tection the wrong way. L{ Bi O| OL K) W/O} RI 
Al L{ L]| O|_P[ H] Y¥| LITA 
DOWN L| 1{ ALT] RI Ul! CLE) Bil! 
2. Carried in a boat. BIG! RLEJ B| N/ H/0/U! | 
3. Any author likes to make T| AI NTR] A] G| EPTINIO 
them but not to get them. OUT] EI N{ S| EPL ELAN 
4. Certainly not a theoretical T| O|_ YJ BJO] R(MJ Oj LUM 
quack, Rj O|WINJ S| E] PLS 

















SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 285 is M. F. Greeves, ¥ 
Winds, Strandtown, Belfast. 


BUMPUS = 


Every aspect of the world’s political and 
economic crisis is dealt with in the books 
now on show at Bumpus—and lists 
on particular subjects can be compiled. 












J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


—=477 OXFORD ST. W.! 
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as a line. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
§% for 135 74% for 26; and 10% for §2. 











” Series discounts : 2}$% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
-C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL 





os 
7 IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
] BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 


for the r among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INFSON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 


3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
LADY had £100 yen for a 1S§-0z. Georgian 
Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. &. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom payin for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday, 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May. 2437. 








IVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
qives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 


ASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
E Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator 








T’S lucky this ‘‘ Couplet ” caught your eye, 
TOM LONG Tobacco is worth a try. 





GARDA.—Cultured German family receive guests 
during May.—STEPHENSON, Burgh Hall, Lincs. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
~—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
Recent INsTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8 





CE.—A Philosopher shows that the erstwhile 
barbarians, partially civilised by Christianity, 
by discarding it, instead of becoming wholly civilised, 
are reverting to their original state. Only knaves 
and fools will be offended and prefer ignorance and 
make-believe to knowledge and Truth for their welfare 
which they do not like. Cloth 3s. 3d., Paper, 2s. 2d., 
t free. from “PEACE,” 111 Belgrave Road, 
Coalen, S.W.1. 


YTAMMERING and SPEECH DEFECTS, a FREE 
)) LECTURE by W. A. Carot, the eminent Specialist. 
Explaining psychological causes and correct cure. 
CAXTON HALL, Westminster, Monday, April 4th, 
at 7.30 p.m. 


10 DIABETICS, GOOD NEWS! Cadbury’s have 
perfected a special chocolate suitable for diabetic 
patients which retails at only ts. per packet. This is 
obtainable from most chemists and high-class grocers, 
confectioners, and Boots’ branches. 
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WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





NY PATIENT suTering from Cancer or Tumour 
who cannot afford to pay for medical advice can 
attend The Royal Caacer Hospital (Free), which is open 
daily for treatment— Will you please show your apprecia- 
tion of this work by sending a special GIFT to the 
oT The Roya! Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, 
W. 32 
Fgh 52, widow, suffering from advanced elephan- 
tiasis, confined to one room for 12 years. PLEASE 
HELP us to alleviate the tragic sadness of her condition. 
Details given. Appeal S.—DistRESSED GENTLEFOLKS 
Ald AssociATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





\ AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, hopes to elect, 
in June, an Official Fellow as TUTOR in 18th and 
I oro FY EUROPEAN AND ENGLISH 


Initial stipend £600 per annum, rising by uinquen- 
Nial increments to £1,100, with free rooms and a dining 
allowance. Pension under F.S.S.U. For full particulars 
apply SEcrETARY of the Tutorial Board. 


— 

















EXAMINATIONS 
oo. SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
EXAMINATIONS. 
The next Examinations will be held in London, 
chester, Cardiff, Leeds Glasgow, Dublin and 
Belfast, as follows :— 


Preliminary Examination Ma’ 
Intermediate Examination May 4th and sth, 1938. 
Final Examination May 3rd, 4th, sth, 1938. 
Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged 
n or before March 29th, 1938, with the undersigned. 
A. A. GAR 


Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C, 2. 


2nd and 3rd, 1938. 


Secretary. 
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SOUTH AFRIC 





by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


the service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 
amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 


— — 
Regular Service to: 
CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZA. 
B - EAST 





/ £40 
CAPETOWN 
DURBAN 














£46 ETH LONDON 
DURBAN & LOURENCO 
MARQUES & BE 


Steamers designed and equipped 
for tropical conditions. All 
outside cabins with window or 
porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive prome- 
nade decks. Every facility for 
sport and_ recreation. rite 
for schedule of sailings. 


ELLERMAN 


~— & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD., 
104-6 Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 








Avenue 2424 








EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS 
Davies’s, the well known Civil Service Tutors 
offer complete courses and excellent prospects 


Also 

CIVIL SERVICE: ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP 
TAX INSPECTOR GROUP 

Special Vacation Courses, March 21st—April Ist. 
Sussex House. 1 Holland Park, W. 11. Park 4414/5 
ICELY C. WRIGHT Ltd. The Advisory Bureau 
of the above Educational Agency gives reliable 
information concerning Girls’ SCHOOLS of all types, 
Boys’ Preparatory Schools, SECRETARIAL and other 

TRAININGS, 50 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 








UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 


Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





IRKBECK 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D.,F.I.C. 


Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the| 


University of London in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, Courses in Classics, and in French, English, 


German and Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. |} 
Studentships to | 


Open to Non-University Students. 
the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students 
of the College. Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospec- 
tus free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





I ONDON COLLEGE OF 
A (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


COLLEGE| 


' 
SECRETARIES. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. ees £120-180 p.a. 








7 SDAILE 


4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from to to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 
‘horough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields, 
For prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 





ALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOUTH. 


TWO BOARDERS’ SCHOLARSHIPS of £60 and 
two or more EXHIBITIONS will be awarded on the 
results of an examination to be held in May, 1938, for 
admission to the School in September. The valus 
of the Exhibitions will depend upon financial circum- 
stances. 

Candidates must be under 14 on July ist. 
date of entry, March 31st. 

For particulars and entrance forms apply to the 
HEADMISTRESS. 

Owing to the completion of another House there 
will be increased accommodation for Boarders from 
May, 1938. 


Last 








DUAL SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS 


belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
’ IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees), 





Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150: 12-19: £189 


Gir_s’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 172: 9-18: £110 
Fhe Mount School, York . 1r8: 13-19: £153 


Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks. 160: 9-17: £8 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex oa ae ia «+ 208: 10-18: £99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

_Essex (Junior) .. oe +» 30: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 160: 10-18 : £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 110: 7-17: £82138 

Co-EDUCATIONAL “‘MoODERN” BOARDING SCHOOL 
Friends’ School, Sibford or. 

Banbury .. a 198: 10-17: £8t 


Apply to School, or to SecrETARY, Friends Education 
Council, 40 Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
1 T EDWARD'S SCHOOL: 


® 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 
m June 7th, 8th and oth, 1938. Scholarships are two 
each of £100, £70, £50 and several Exhibitions of £30. 
The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be awarded if 
candidates do not show sufficient merit. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibi- 
tions of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines, for the sons of officers of the Regular 
Army and the sons ot permanent officers of the Royal Air 
Force, serving and retired.—Further information may be 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 











EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
, 7 es 

An examination for the award of SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the maximum value of £60 a year each will be held 
at S. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, on June tst and 
| 2nd, 1938, for boys under fourteen on March rst, 1938. 
Full information may be obtained from the Head- 
| master, the Rev. H. BALMForTH, M.A., S. Edmund’s 

School, Canterbury. 








HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be heid on May 24th and 
25th, and on June 1st and 2nd, for the award of the 
| following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS :— 
| Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 
| of between £25 and £75 a year.—Further information 


| may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


hy lee BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
M e, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 








HE TRIANGLE Secretarial 
South Molton Street, W. 1. 


Training College, 
May. 5306-8. 


Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
A CKWORTH 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £50 per annum for 
four years, and two of £30 per annum for four years, 
are offered to boys and girls who are not Members of the 
Society of Friends. Papers will be set for candidates 
under 14 on July rst. 1938, and other papers for those 
under 12 on January Ist, 1938. 
Applications should be made before Saturday, 
April 2nd, to the Bursar, Ackworth School, near 
Pontefract. 


YELIXSTOWE | COLLEGE FOR -«SGIRLS, 
I COBBOLD’S POINT, FELIXSTOWE. 


tscuoOk: 








The Scholarship Examination will be held between 
May oth and 13th. 

Six Scholarships, and several Exhibitions, £60-£30, 
are offered, two of which may be reserved for music 
(preferably "strings), for candidates of sufficient merit. 
Entries by April 9th. 

Age under 15 on June Ist, 1938. 
For pone beta to the “HIEAD-MistREss. 





SCHOL:; ASTIC AGENCIES 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Seomienin and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents. 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. al Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


So HOOLS 


PUBLICATIONS —__ 


c ERY month over 28,000 people ar The East Zast E nd 

Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

a End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will sent you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 

Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E BE. i. 





_CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 
d Oxford St., Ger. 2981. 


An exciting spy story in France’s famous defence L ine 
7 “DOU! BLEC RIME SU RL A LIGNE MAGINOT”’ "(A) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE _ 


I EADY CASH WAITTING.—I give the HIGH : 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
COPIES. —T.J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. —— 








FRESH FRUIT 
J AFFA ORANGES, case 150 Finest Large Juicy 183s.; 
e case 80 Finest Large Seedless Grapefruit 17s. ; case 
half each 18s. Box 42 Ibs. Finest Newtown Pippins 














16s. Carriage Paid. Cash with order.—SuUNRIPE 
Fruit (V.18), casi 
_FOR_ SALE 





( )PEORTU NITY to buy really nice or Standen 12 h.p. 

Tickford drophead coupe, late 1935, only 26,000 
miles, one owner. Body cream and black ; 
u photssery, in splendid condition. 
Write ? 


red leather 
£85 or near offer. 
Mr. C. B., 9 The Mall, East ie Sheem S.W. +-~ 











PIANOS 


i] LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 

PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Pay — over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W. _LANgham 1423. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 

insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 

o9 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 

Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 
tions: §°% for 13: 73% for 26: and 10% for 52. 





\ ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
i in over 200 delightful patterns / 
= and shades to measure from 27/6 
039 imen dress sent on approval. 
rite for catalogue and patterns. 
LE ODIAN” SP. 14); 54 Cookridge Street, 


| EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 

children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


Leeds. 
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HeavyWaterRates 
ABOLISHED 


Blake’s Hydrams 


raise water without 
cost for power. 


A Hlydram cuts out oil, electricity, 
and labour costs, also heavy water 
rate charges. It raises a portion 
of the water used for driving it. 
Many Hydrams have been in use 
Blake’s Hydram 
or self-acting pump 


for 30 and 40 years and have cost 
their owners only a few shillings 
for renewals. Thousands of our 
Hydrams are at the present moment raising water from 
very small springs und streams to high-level points 
where it is needed. A Hydram is a:self-acting pump 
which works night and day with little or no attention. 





Blake's Hydrams cost little to instal 
Tale | practically nothing to run 


Catalogue 61 Sent Free. 


Ilave a copy for reference. It gives many helpful 
suggestions and illustrations for setting out and engineer- 
ing Hydram installations, The Lands Improvement 


Company grant loans for Water Supply Installations. 


BLAKES HYDRAMS 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
Oakenshaw Works, Accrington, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c, 
' MATE URS’. Easter “Poems ‘considered for imme- 
diate pub. —CLIFTON PRESS, 127 Kew Rd., Richmond. 


UTHORS invited forward | MSS. all "description for 
f publication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. 
£ 50 Ca Cash for Poems.--STOCKWELL, 29 I udgateHill, |. A Ge 4 


| Sek UTHORS’ MSS. carefully and promptly ty ped. 
f 1s. per thousand words.—Muss Coustas, 49 Lad- 
broke Grov e, W. IT. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&c.,promptly ex..MSS. 
Ats. 1,000 words. C ‘arbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFart. ANE(C), The Study ,96Marine Pde. sLeigh-on-Sea 


ye POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
compositions also considered for — 
Send MSS. to PrTrer Derek Ltp. (1 “lel S.), 


140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 





YPING.—1od. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
*Phone Brixton 1804. 67 Turney Road, S.E.21. 


CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 
VAPE X 


Breathe the Vapex vapour from your 

handkerchief by day and from the end 

of your pillow by night. It kills the 

germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 





From your Chemist 2/- & 3)- 


vié3 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 








TO LET 


NORNWALL, POLZEATH. 
/ Bungalow overlooking sea; 
Glorious sands, good surfing, 
PEN-ROY. 





_ W ell- Furnished 
every convenience, 
tennis, golf, —APLiy, 


——— 
———= 


GUEST HOUSES 
] SUSSEX XVth C., house modernised. Idealonn 
W. work April-July. Downs, tennis, sueden, ae 
(near).—ALLuUM, Bignor, Pulborough. _Gutton 229.) 


eeu,” — 


WHERE TO STAY” 


TT 
A BARRISTER and wife (Dr.’s daughter), offer bed. 

sitting rooms (h. &c.),nr. Marble Arch, §s. 6d, night, 
308. wk, good service.—23 Cambridge-ter. W.2.Pad, ad. 7798, 











NHE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. — fia 
i position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfor, 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. Fs No. ED 








HOTELS AND BOARDING ‘HOUSES 


8 utero CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrav. e Road, 8.Wa) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 359, 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly, Viet. “Viet. 3347, 


ROIT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢ 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, AA, 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager, 


PDINBURGH. —THE ALISON HOT EL —Melville 
Uc rescent. Tems.: Retsnmnsvnnl E dinburgh. Tel. 31295, 








water. 
R. A. Cc, 





R" FRE SH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


IOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRE SHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. Grorae’s Hou SE, 193 REGENT 
STRE ET, W.1. 


Warwic ‘KC L UBI TD.2 21 St. Gescat $Sq. » SW, 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only 58. 6d, 
or 30s. weekly ;_ with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 358, to 
2 gns. weekly. —Vict. Tabs. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
eee) aaa Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)}—T UDOR CLOSE. 
SAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
1APEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S A ae 
CRIEFF care. —STRATHEARN HYDR 
DROITWICH SPA. "HOTEL. WORCES’ PERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HO 

EASTBOURNE. HS AVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, no VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE See HYDRO. 

OW MANOR HOTEL, 

HASTINGS. SUREN'S. 


HUNSTANTON.—LBE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths. )-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON meee Na HOUSE. 


—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
8-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. ve HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIE 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT era 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Oe -—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. ee ol Bay & Links 
RHOSNEIGR ( ae pda .-—BAY 
ST. ANNES-ON- GRAND. 
ST. IVES—(Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK., West 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hort. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVs 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH ene .—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE., 
LIN HALL. 


—ROS 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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